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THE PENTAMETER LINES IN SKELTON AND WYATT 


ALAN SWALLOW 


HE first problem confronting the 
student of Renaissance metrics in 
England is that of reading the iam- 
bic pentameter line as it began to be writ- 
ten in the early sixteenth century. Dis- 
cussion of the problem usually centers 
upon the characteristics of Wyatt’s early 
work, but similar phenomena occur in 
Skelton’s poems. 

The usual conception of Wyatt’s work, 
as Chambers points out in disagreeing 
with the opinion, is that the early poems 
were “prentice-work, in which Wyatt was 
fumbling his way to a comprehension of 
the pentameter, with the help of a text of 
Chaucer perverted by oblivion of the 
Chaucerian inflections.”! Behind this con- 
ception is the assumption that Wyatt—as 
well as Skelton—in the early years of his 
practice did not know what a pentameter 
line was, could not write one with con- 
sciousness of what he was doing, and only 
gradually gained comprehension of the 
line. 

Stated in such terms, the conception is 
surely false. Good pentameters were writ- 
ten by Skelton, and by Wyatt in his early 
verse; they are also found in the English 
poetry of Thomas More. The following 
stanza from The bouge of court is unmis- 
takably after the pentameter pattern: 

In autumpne, whan the sonne in Virgine 

By radyante hete enryped hath our corne; 

1E. K. Chambers, Sir Thomas Wyatt and some col- 
lected studies (London, 1933), p. 121. 


[Mopzen Pumoxoer, August, 1950] 


Whan Luna, full of mutabylyte, 

As emperes the dyademe hath worne 

Of our pole artyke, smylynge halfe in scorne 
At our foly and our vnstedfastnesse; 
The tyme whan Mars to were hym dyde dres.? 


The first five lines are the pentameter— 
the first four exactly so, and the fifth by 
the very normal 1-3-3-4 grading of em- 
phasis of the opening four syllables. In the 
sixth line the allowance of trochaic substi- 
tution for the second foot indicates the 
basic pentameter pattern for the line; it is 
also possible that the third word was pro- 
nounced foly and the line quite regularly 
pentameter. The only considerable diffi- 
culty is with the last line. In quoting the 
passage, John M. Berdan had considered 
this line to have ten syllables. This I can- 
not detect according to modern pronunci- 
ation; it is quite possible, however, that 
the position of e in dyde between dentals 
might indicate a two-syllable pronuncia- 
tion. The passage well indicates, then, the 
problems which confront the reader of 
such verse—verse which is mainly iambic 
pentameter but which has disconcerting 
variations from the normal pattern. 

The last two lines specifically illustrate 
the most important question which must 
be answered before the precise nature of 
the metrical practice in this work can be 
determined. That question concerns pro- 
nunciation, including the vexing problems 


2 John M. Berdan, Early Tudor poetry, 1485-1547 
(New York, 1931), p. 163. 
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of accentuation and of syllabification. Is 
it possible that Skelton read the sixth line 
as normal pentameter? If so, he accented 
foly upon the second syllable. Is it possible 
that he read the last line with ten syl- 
lables? If so, he must have pronounced 
one of the final e’s in the line. But there 
are three words containing a final e—tyme, 
were, dyde; and if one final e is to be pro- 
nounced to make a ten-syllable line, which 
word is to be bisyllabic? The difficulty 
with Frederick M. Padelford’s suggestion 
that the final e may be pronounced in this 
verse’ is thus seen to be that it cannot be 
reduced to any consistency. 

Furthermore, there is the difficulty 
that, if Wyatt and Skelton knew this “‘se- 
cret”’ to Chaucer’s versification, it would 
seem most probable that the Elizabethans 
and Dryden should have known it also. It 
is doubtful, even if Wyatt and other poets 
of his time pronounced the final e in some 
cases, that they could have rationalized 
Chaucer’s practice. The Chaucer texts 
which the early sixteenth-century readers 
had did not contain all the final e’s that 
our modern texts supply. See A. K. Fox- 
well, A study of Sir Thomas Wyatt's poems 
(London, 1911), for convenient quotations 
from the Richard Pynson edition of 1526. 
There is, of course, the possibility that the 
ending e might occasionally have been 
sounded in Wyatt’s time without its em- 
ployment to rationalize Chaucer’s met- 
rics; but it would seem doubtful that the 
ending was pronounced at all.‘ 

Nor can Padelford’s suggestion that the 
es ending is to be pronounced be reduced 
to consistency. In the following line from 
Wyatt, such a pronunciation will make a 
pentameter line: 


* Frederick Morgan Padelford, ‘‘The scansion of 
Wyatt's early sonnets,’’ SP, XX (1923), 148. 

* However, Jakob Schipper in A history of English 
versification (Oxford, 1910), p. 163, reads some lines 
from both Wyatt and Surrey with the final e pro- 
nounced. 

’ Wyatt is quoted from The poems of Sir Thomas 
Wiat, ed. A. K. Foxwell (London, 1914). 
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To fa/sshion faith / to word/es mu/table 
[Rondeau 6, 1. 12].5 


But, in the following line, the ending es is 
evidently not to be pronounced: 


Of for/ced sighes / and trus/ty fere/fulnes 
[Sonnet 14, 1. 8]. 


An interesting analogy is provided by the 
ending ed in the line just quoted. Through- 
out the practice of most English poets the 
convention has been recognized that the 
ending is sometimes pronounced as an ad- 
ditional syllable, sometimes not; and this 
is obviously common in Tudor poetry. 

Thus, if one were to apply the pronun- 
ciation of the final e or the final es in either 
Skelton’s or Wyatt’s verse with any con- 
sistency, as many lines which are now read 
as pentameter would drop from the clas- 
sification as would be made regular.® 

In one respect, however, Skelton and 
Wyatt seem to have applied a syllabifica- 
tion and accentuation which varies con- 
siderably from the modern. These concern 
words derived from French. There ap- 
pears no historical justification for a Ro- 
mance pronunciation in English of the 
early sixteenth century. Skeat says that, 
by 1400, French was no longer used in 
England as a spoken language outside the 
law courts, where either Latin or Anglo- 
French was used down to the year 1730.7 
Wyatt and Skelton seem normally to have 
employed English pronunciation of words 
borrowed from French: 
With quak/ing plea/sur more / than ons / or 

twise 

[Wyatt, Sonnet 20, 1. 4]. 


* Interesting confirmation of the opinion that the 
final e was not generally pronounced in Skelton’s and 
Wyatt's time is provided by the song music which has 
descended to us. Berdan, p. 165, notes that, according 
to the pronunciation indicated by the music for Skel- 
ton’s ‘‘Manerly Margery Milk and Ale,” “it can be 
stated positively that the final e was in no instance 
pronounced.” John Murry Gibbon, in chap. iii, pp. 
25-37, of Melody and the lyric from Chaucer to the 
Cavaliers (London, 1930), quotes several songs, with 
music, from the time of Henry VIII; and in no case 
does the music indicate the syllabification of a final e. 


7W. W. Skeat, A primer of English etymology (Ox- 
ford, 1924), p. 6. 
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I was / content / thy ser/vaunt to / remayn 
[Wyatt, Sonnet 8, 1. 5]. 

Whose beau/ty, ho/nour, good/ly port 
[Skelton, The bouge of court}.® 
That ye / shall stand / in fa/vour and / in grace 
[Skelton, The bouge of court].° 


Yet there was undoubtedly a division 
in their practice, for they commonly used 
a Romance pronunciation for words de- 
rived from the French when those words 
appear at the end of the line. This practice 
is not limited to Skelton and Wyatt, how- 
ever. In quotations which Berdan gives'® 
from Caxton, Barclay, and Hawes, there 
are the following rhyme words: eloquence, 
presence; britaigne, fountaigne, slayne; 
pleasaunce, suffesaunce; heryng, thing; sen- 
tencyous, pytous; invencyon, translacyon, 
ymaginacyon; dolour, langoure; doublenes, 
unhappines, doubtles; apparayle, male. 
Similar rhymes are found in the work of 
the Scots poets of the time. And much 
later than Skelton and Wyatt, similar 
rhymes appear in the miscellanies; in A 
gorgeous gallery of gallant inventions, for 
example, are found such rhymes as stable, 
comparable and passion, occasion, the 
meter indicating that these last words 
should be stressed occdsién and pdssién.™ 
In Skelton there are such rhymes as 
space, menace; counsell, hell. And in 
Wyatt there are such lines as: 

Yet this trist I have of fall great 4perdunce 
[Sonnet 9, 1. 9]. 

That thérewith4l be déne the récompénce 
[Sonnet 9, 1. 12]. 


Yet, though we grant a Romance pronun- 
ciation wherever it is needed in the work 
of Skelton and Wyatt, it is to be noted 
that such pronunciation only partially af- 
fects the problem of syllabification; it is, 


8 The complete poems of John Skelton, ed. Philip 
Henderson (London, 1931), p. 41; cited hereafter as 
“Henderson.” 

* Ibid., p. 42. 10 Berdan, pp. 55-56, 147. 

1 A gorgeous gallery of gallant inventions, ed. Hyder 
Edward Rollins (Cambridge, 1926), pp. 53, 58. 

12 Henderson, pp. 44, 46. 
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however, of aid in the accentuation of 
many lines. 

With these preliminary questions an- 
swered, the next problem concerns defini- 
tion of the precise character of the metrics 
found in Skelton and Wyatt. In a trial 
reading of the 126 lines (one of which was 
completely French and thus not included 
in the listing below) of the introduction to 
The bouge of court, 66 lines, or more than 
half, were found to be ten-syllable lines 
easily read as iambic pentameter with its 
normal variations of trochaic substitution 
at the beginning of the line or immediately 
following the caesura. Of these 66 lines, 
only 3 required a French accentuation of 
any words in the lines, 3 were read with 
the syllabification of a final es, only 4 con- 
tained a trochaic substitution after the 
caesura, and the final e was not pro- 
nounced at all. Twenty-eight lines had 
eleven syllables, a fairly common varia- 
tion of the pentameter line; some ex- 
amples are: 

His héad may be hard, but féeble fs his brain. 
She cdst an Ancor, and thére she ld4y at réad. 
Améng all é6thers I pit mysélf in préss. 


Thirteen lines were also unmistakably 
after the pentameter pattern but had only 
nine syllables; some examples are: 

That I ne wist whét to dé was bést. 

At Hé4rwich pért slimb’ring 4s I léy.% 


Thus 109, or more than 86 per cent, of the 
lines are iambic pentameter or common 
variations of the pattern. The remaining 
16 lines were divided as follows: 7 lines 
containing ten syllables and five unmis- 
takable accents, but not in the iambic pat- 
tern; 1 line with twelve syllables in the 
iambic pattern; 3 lines of twelve syllables 
but with five accents; and 5 lines classified 
as “‘broken-back”’ lines (or the four-beat 
doggerel) ; some examples are: 

What théugh our chéffer / be néver so déar.™ 
Whereby I réde/ their renéwn and their fame. 


18 Tbid., p. 40. 14 Ibid., p. 41. 16 Ibid., p. 39. 




















The metrical character of Wyatt’s early 
work is very similar. A trial reading was 
made of Rondeaux 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, and 8 and 
of Sonnets 1-21. Rondeaux 3, 4, and 9 and 
Sonnet 22 were not included because they 
were evidently intended to be tetrameter 
or the broken-back line of four marked 
accents divided in the middle by a heavy 
caesura. Sonnets 23-32 were excluded be- 
cause they appear to be later work than 
most of the poems included in the reading 
and are quite close to pentameter regu- 
larity. 

Excluding the refrains from the ron- 
deaux, 372 lines were analyzed. More than 
half—208—of the lines could be read as 
iambic pentameter, allowing common in- 
versions in accent. The ending es was used 
only once, and the ending e not at all. Of 
the remaining lines, 60 were found to con- 
tain ten syllables, but none of these was 
metrical in an iambic pattern. A some- 
what smaller number of lines—56—con- 
tained eleven syllables. Many of these 
lines were metrical, with the variation of 
an extra unstressed syllable in one of the 
feet, as in the following example: 

That dre / with mé, / when fayn / I would bé / 
aléne 
[Sonnet 11, 1. 10]. 
Twenty nine-syllable lines were found. In 
some of these, Wyatt evidently intended 
the pause at the caesura to compensate for 
a missing unaccented syllable; in others an 
unaccented syllable was left out for what 
seems a conscious desire to secure a “hov- 
ering’’” effect by placing two accented 
syllables together, as in this line: 
Unkynd / téng! / right fll / hast théu / me 
réndred. 
[Sonnet 11, 1. 3].!8 
Sixteen lines were octosyllabic; of the 16, 
13 were metrically regular tetrameters. 
Nine of these occur in Rondeau 2, a poem 
in which Wyatt started out with ten-syl- 


16] think that “I would"’ was contracted to “I'd” 
in speaking, and that this line is pentameter. 
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lable lines, then in the second stanza 
shifted to octosyllabics. The consistency 
within the individual stanzas would indi- 
cate, however, that Wyatt was conscious 
of the difference between the two. Finally, 
13 lines contained twelve syllables. Most 
of these were metrically sound Alexan- 
drines, but some others apparently had 
only five accents, the lines being con- 
ceived as variations upon the pentameter. 
The problem presented by such lines may 
be illustrated by the following: 
I fiéy / above the wynde, / yet cin / I nét / 
arrise 

[Sonnet 12, 1. 3]. 
This line could easily be rationalized as a 
line of six iambic feet; but, since it occurs 
among a group of iambic pentameters and 
since it has five main accents, as marked, 
it is evidently to be read with five prin- 
cipal stresses. The line is thus a variation 
of the normal pattern, not written after a 
new pattern; one foot is a foot of four syl- 
lables instead of the normal two; perhaps 
the effort is to achieve a metrical adjust- 
ment, through a “rushing” effect within 
that foot, to the meaning or image of fly- 
ing ‘above the wynde.” The explanation 


17 The practice of using the pause at the caesura as 
compensation for a lacking unstressed syllable has 
been recognized by students of versification. The 
usage referred to here is merely an extension of that 
practice to other positions in the line. The position of 
two accented syllables together requires a certain 
compensating pause between the two syllables, which 
partially takes the place of the missing syllable. This 
practice, particularly when used frequently within the 
line, has also been called “‘sprung rhythm.’’ When oc- 
curring in isolated cases, the practice, without strictly 
being a spondee, produces a spondaic effect. The prac- 
tice has been used by poets other than Wyatt, as will 
be shown by these two lines from Yeats’s ‘‘After long 
silence’’: 

“Speech after long silence; it is right . . . 
Upon the supreme theme of Art and Song... .’ 


18 This example may have been intended as a ten- 
syllable line, with red of the last word as unaccented 
syllable. One rhyme word is honoured, which would 
indicate perhaps a weak-syllable rhyme between the 
two; but the other two rhymes in the octet are aferd 
and towerd, which would indicate, perhaps, that the 
two words rendred and honoured were slurred. The 
practice suggests the medieval rhyming of unaccented 
syllables, but the presence of the two other rhyme 
words indicates, certainly, 2 mixed usage or slurring. 
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is tenuous, of course, and, I should judge, 
a very unusual one to be called upon in 
reading Wyatt’s verse; yet I have pro- 
posed it thus seriously, for the moment, to 
illustrate further problems confronted in 
Wyatt’s early metrical practice, espe- 
cially. 

A final observation on the metrics of 
these poems is that, if the verse is read not 
so much in an attempt to force the lines 
into strict iambic pattern, but more as 
prose is read, the poems will not present 
the rhythmical problem which at first 
seems to appear.'* For example, we may 
take Wyatt’s Sonnet 11, one of the 
“rough” sonnets: 

Bicause I have the still kept fro lyes and 
blame: 

And to my power alwaies have I the honoured; 

Unkynd tong! right ill hast thou me rendred; 

For suche desert to do me wrek and shame. 

In nede of succor most when that I ame, 

To aske reward, then standest thou like oon 
aferd: 

Alway moost cold, and if thou speke towerd, 

It is as in dreme, unperfaict and lame. 

And ye salt teres, again my will eche night 

That are with me, when fayn I would be alone: 

Then are ye gone when I should make my 
mone. 

And you, so reddy sighes to make me shright, 

Then are ye slake when that ye shulde 
owtestert, 

And onely my loke declareth my hert. 


In this sonnet, six lines—4, 5, 9, 11, and 13 
—are easily read as metrical pentameters. 
Line 7 presents little difficulty, for we 
need only allow the accent to fall on the 
second syllable of towerd, an accent indi- 
cated by the rhyme, to read it as pentam- 
eter. And all the other lines, except 8 and 





19 This is, of course, a subjective judgment; but 
perhaps it will not seem so much so if the reader will 
consider the poems to present much the same rhyth- 
mical problem as the poetry of the Anglo-Saxons, of 
Piers Plowman, of the prose of the King James Ver- 
sion, and of modern free verse. As will be seen below, 
the association is of some importance, for the accen- 
tual rhythms of Old English verse still affected the 
metrics of the poetry immediately preceding Skelton’s 
and Wyatt's. 
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14, have each five distinct accents. Thus 
the rhythmical pattern of all but two lines 
is quite similar if we allow the practice 
of using a greater or lesser number of syl- 
lables, or amount of time, between ac- 
cents—what is normally called “sprung 
rhythm.””° Lines 8 and 14 each have four 
distinct accents; these two lines seem to 
move in the direction of fifteenth-century 
poetry, a line divided by a heavy caesura 
and having two strong accents on each 
side of the caesura. The entire poem, then, 
does not present excessive difficulty if the 
lines are read naturally with normal ac- 
centuation—except in the case of towérd, 
as noted, and the probable case of alwates. 
Only two lines do not have a basic rhythm 
of five accents, and those two have the 
rhythm of much fifteenth-century verse. 

The discussion up to this point would 
seem to indicate that the character of 
Skelton’s long line and of Wyatt’s early 
metrics has been misstated. In an endeav- 
or to put the problem more appropriately, 
as a result of that discussion, we may 
make the following statements with rea- 
sonable assurance: (1) Wyatt did not “dis- 
cover” the iambic pentameter line; it was 
in use by Skelton. (2) In a major portion 
of their work both Wyatt and Skelton 
seem to have had in mind a five-stress line 
as the normal pattern. (3) The “rough- 
ness’ of much of Skelton’s and of Wyatt’s 
early metrics has been exaggerated. 

At the same time, there appear in this 
verse many more variations from the nor- 
mal pattern than are commonly used in 
the modern practice of metrics. It is this 
fact that disturbs the modern student of 
Skelton and Wyatt. The problem which 
confronts him is this: Why, when both 
Skelton and Wyatt knew the iambic pen- 
tameter pattern and based a large portion 


20 Yvor Winters (‘‘The sixteenth century lyric in 
England. Part I,’’ Poetry, LIII (February, 1939], 265) 
says that sprung rhythm appears in Wyatt's sonnets 
and, more particularly, a ‘‘juxtaposition of accented 
syllables by .. . the dropping of an unaccented syl- 
lable from between the two accented.”’ 














of their verse upon a five-stress line, did 
they allow so many variations from the 
pattern, variations which even, on occa- 
sion, destroy the pattern? 

The following suggestions are offered 
as possible explanations of the metrical 
method involved in this verse. The first 
two, if found acceptable, would tend to 
limit the problem even more than the dis- 
cussion above by explaining individual 
practices without providing an insight 
into the complete problem presented by 
the metrical practice. The last suggestion 
is by far the most inclusive. 

1. The first suggestion is that perhaps 
we are to read more of the lines as pentam- 
eter than we currently do. There is some 
indication that both syllabification and 
accentuation were either wrenched or at 
the time naturally so pronounced that 
some of the lines which we now find 
“rough” were read as regular pentame- 
ters. Justification of this suggestion rests 
on two grounds: (a) The language in the 
early sixteenth century was somewhat un- 
stable, and this instability seems to have 
affected the syllabification of words. An 
example is the verbal ending eth. In the 
following lines the eth is surely to be pro- 
nounced: 

All that / he wéar/eth ft / is b6r/rowed wére.4 


Thy shérpe / reptilse, / that prick/eth dy / so 
sére [Wyatt, Sonnet 7, 1. 6]. 


In the following line appear both prac- 

tices, unless one should allow three syl- 

lables in the second foot: 

Who rfd/eth on hér, / he néed/eth nét / to 
cdre.?? 

Yet in the following lines the eth seems not 

to have been pronounced: 

Now have / at 4ll / that Ifeth / upén / the 
bodrd.?4 

Who déaleth / with shréws / hath néed / to 
lé6ok / abéut.?4 


23 Thid., p. 52. 
4 Ibid., p. 56. 


21 Henderson, p. 55. 
23 Tbid., p. 53. 
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And sém / becduse / the light / doeth théim / 


offénd 
[Wyatt, Sonnet 10, 1. 3). 


In Wyatt’s Epigram 6 the eth was certain- 
ly pronounced, or there would be no 
rhymes for most of the lines: 


Ryght true it is: and said full yore agoo: 
“Take hede of him that by thy back the 

claweth’’; 

For none is wourse than is a frendely ffoo: 

Though they seme good: all thing that, thee 
deliteth: 

Yet knowe it well, that in thy bosom crepeth; 

For many a man such fier oft kyndeleth, 

That with the blase his berd syngeth. 


But in the epigrams Wyatt has started to 
elide the vowel: 
The sonne retornth that was under the clowde 

{Epigram 10, 1. 2]. 
Sayth thebrew moder: “O child unhappye 

{Epigram 16, 1. 3]. 
Gaynward the sonne that showth her welthi 

pryd 
[Epigram 20, 1. 4]. 

(b) In addition to the argument upon the 
basis of the instability of the language, 
there is evidence that Skelton and Wyatt, 
as well as many other authors of the six- 
teenth century, did occasionally employ a 
wrenched accent. The clearest examples of 
this practice are the Romance pronuncia- 
tions as discussed above, where we found 
that such pronunciations must certainly 
have been used by a number of poets. One 
among many decisive examples is No. 2 of 
Wyatt’s Miscellaneous Poems: 


O restfull place; reneewer of my smart: 

O laboors salve: encreasing my sorowe: 

O bodyes ease: O troobler of my hart; 

Peaser of mynde: of myne unquyet fo: 
Refuge of payene: remembrer of my wo: 

Of care coomefort: where I dispayer my part; 
The place of slepe: wherin I doo but wake. 
Bysprent with teares, my bedde I thee forsake. 


26 These lines are possible four-stress lines, but this 
would not be an argument against considering the eth 
as not pronounced. 
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Here the pentameter pattern is clearly 
dominant in every line except the second. 
But, inasmuch as every line but the sec- 
ond is patterned carefully upon the pen- 
tameter movement and inasmuch as each 
line seems to be carefully constructed in a 
similar way (a marked caesura at the end 
of each second foot is particularly notice- 
able), it may be considered probable that 
Wyatt wrenched, or at least leveled, the 
accent on the last word and read the line 
thus: 

O 14/boors salve: / eneréas/ing my / sorowe. 


2. The second suggestion refers particu- 
larly to Wyatt and is developed from a 
comment by Chambers upon Wyatt’s 
early work: 

The measure of indebtedness [in the trans- 
lations] varies from very close translation to 
the loosest of paraphrases. This division of 
Wyatt’s work furnishes something of a puzzle. 
Much of it, especially in the sonnets, is stiff and 
difficult to sean; and even when full allowance 
has been made, both for Romance accentua- 
tion and for textual corruption, many lines 
can only be regarded as simply unmetrical.**® 
The contrast with the finished technique of 
the balettes is very striking. Attempts have 
been made to explain these derivative poems 
as prentice-work, in which Wyatt was fum- 
bling his way to a comprehension of the 
pentameter, with the help of a text of 
Chaucer perverted by oblivion of Chaucerian 
inflections. I cannot say that I find them 
plausible. No doubt Wyatt read Chaucer, 
and no doubt the true Chaucerian line had 
long been lost and the versions current in the 

sixteenth century lent themselves to misin- 
terpretation. But Wyatt, in the balettes, shows 
himself as finished a craftsman with the pen- 
tameter as with any other measures. Clearly 
he understood it when they were written, and 
there is no reason for ascribing a priority in 
time to the sonnets and their congeners. .. . 
I cannot, of course, prove that some of the 
more awkward sonnets were not early. But it 


% This term is acceptable only if Chambers refers 
to the iambic pentameter line. As we shall see in dis- 
cussing the tradition of metrics which Wyatt inherit- 
ed, the lines may not be precisely called ‘‘unmetrical.”’ 
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is noticeable, I think, that the awkwardness 
is at its height in those which most closely 
follow their originals. And my impression is 
that these ought to be regarded as mere exer- 
cises in translation or adaptation, roughly 
jotted down in whatever broken rhythms came 
readiest to hand, and intended perhaps for 
subsequent polishing at some time of leisure 
which never presented itself .?” 


It is hardly possible to believe, as Cham- 
bers suggests, that the translations were 
hurried work intended for later revision. 
Such revisions were made, but the trans- 
lations were not fitted closely to the iam- 
bic pentameter line. Besides, if they had 
been hurried work, they probably would 
not have been circulated so widely as they 
appear to have been. And, finally, Wyatt 
was admired by his contemporaries as the 
person who introduced Continental litera- 
ture and forms into England; so his read- 
ers must have considered the ‘‘roughness”’ 
to have been justified for some reason. 
But it is possible to believe, perhaps, 
that Wyatt, with some of his translations, 
considered his most important task in 
translation to be that of presenting a close 
rendering of the matter of the poem. 
Many of his versions are close versions; 
Wyatt was certainly very much interested 
in the paradox or conceit in the poems 
that he was translating. Interested so 
much, then, in the content of the poem, 
he perhaps considered a polished nfetrics 
to be a secondary consideration and thus 
was content to leave many metrical ir- 
regularities. This opinion would, at least 
partially, account for the fact that the 
sonnets which are translations are the 
most irregular sonnets, metrically speak- 
ing, and for the presence of a “rough” son- 
net—No. 26, a translation—among the 
group of metrically adequate sonnets, and 
Epigrams 22 and 26, also translations, 
among the “smooth” poems surrounding 
them. 


27 Chambers, pp. 121-22. 

















3. The third suggestion concerns the 
metrical tradition which Skelton and 
Wyatt inherited. That tradition main- 
tained a sharp distinction between lyrical 
and nonlyrical poetry. The former had 
been, particularly the songs, metrically 
successful during the fifteenth century. 
The serious verse, such as that of Lydgate, 
Hawes, and Barclay, generally employed 
a longer line, which was ponderous and 
cumbersome metrically. As C. 8. Lewis 
points out in a very fine essay on fifteenth- 
century metrics: 

We often speak carelessly as if “metre” 
in general were bad in this period; but we 
are usually thinking only of the lines which we 
try to read as decasyllabic. The octosyllabics 
even of Lydgate are good enough; so are the 
carols and other lyrics, and so, in its way, is 
the loose bellad metre of Camelyn and Beryn.”8 
The longer line, which we have called the 
“broken-back”’ line and which Lewis calls 
the “heroic” line of the fifteenth century, 
is characterized by Lewis as “a long line 
divided by a sharp medial break into two 
half-lines, each half-line containing not 
less than two or more than three stresses 
and most half-lines hovering between two 
and three stresses, in a manner analogous 
to the Anglo-Saxon types D and E.’””® 

Now it is clear, as has been seen, that 
Skelton and Wyatt have in mind an iam- 
bic pentameter as the basic pattern for a 
large portion of their verse. At the same 
time, the metrical tradition which they in- 
herited for serious verse did not include 
the iambic pentameter as a particularly 
common metrical type—however much 
the iambic foot in other measures was 
used in more lyrical verse. In fact, the tra- 
dition for this verse dictated no strict pat- 
tern, since many variations were allowed 
in the broken-back line of the fifteenth 
century, including little stricture upon the 


28 C. 8. Lewis, ‘The fifteenth century heroic line,"’ 
Essays and studies by members of the English Associa- 
tion, XXIV (1938), 28. 

29 Ibid., p. 33. 
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number of unaccented syllables and even 
a considerable variation in the number of 
stressed syllables in a line; thus the tradi- 
tion, if it dictated anything, dictated a 
carelessness about metrical pattern, a vari- 
able metrical scheme. So far as the tradi- 
tion affected the poet, there was no com- 
pulsion toward a fixed form, and the poet 
could move from one pattern to another 
with comparative ease.*° 

There are lines in Skelton which cannot 
be resolved into five stresses and which 
seem definitely akin to the broken-back 
line: 
What théugh our chaffer / be néver so déar. 
In a thréne which far / cléarer did shine.*! 
Of péetes 6ld, / which full erdftily. 
Wherby I réde / their renéwn and their fame.** 


In the third line quoted above the double 
accentuation mark has been used to indi- 
cate secondary stress. The broken-back 
line commonly varied from two main 
stresses to two main stresses and one sec- 


30 hope it is clear that I have tried to state this 
situation most cautiously and conservatively within 
the terms of the discussion previously applied to the 
problems. Actually, I believe that what we have is the 
existence side by side of two metrical traditions. The 
songs of the fifteenth century commonly continued the 
accentual-syllabic metrical system, known and useful 
to Chaucer. But the long line of the century was pri- 
marily adapted from earlier poetry, other than that of 
Chaucer, and was thus primarily in the accentual 
metrical system. Skelton and Wyatt inherited two 
metrical systems of arranging the poetic line. Certain- 
ly, Skelton—as evidenced by the ‘“‘Skeltonics’’ of the 
short line—and possibly Wyatt felt no great qualms 
in mixing, upon impressionistic or whatever grounds, 
the two traditions in one composition. It would be 
likely that they so read Chaucer. And they were per- 
forming a job of adapting the long line, again, to the 
accentual-syllabic system. Wyatt, perhaps because of 
the Continental practice with a precise metrics and 
surely because of his own ability to detect the value 
of the commitment, made the complete transfer to the 
accentual-syllabic metrics. His practice was found use- 
ful to later poets and led to the use of the accentuai- 
syllabic metrics as the chief metrical system from then 
to very recent times. 

Confirmation of certain arguments in the text 
comes later in the century from Gascoigne, who in his 
Certain notes insisted that words in poetry should not 
be pronounced contrary to common use and who also 
advised that a poet should hold, throughout a poem, 
the ‘“‘measure’’ with which the poem was begun. 


31 Henderson, p. 41. 
82 Ibid., p. 39. 
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ondary stress on each side of the medial 
pause. 

In Wyatt occur similar lines. The clear- 
est examples appear at the ends of poems, 
where they seem to give a rushing, deci- 
sive effect, a sense of denouement. In ad- 
dition, the four examples quoted below 
have a proverbial quality which might in- 
dicate that Wyatt associated the old met- 
rics with a certain homely, proverbial wis- 
dom and relied upon the metrics of such 
lines, as well as upon the meaning, to con- 
vey the right tone of decision for ending 
the particular poem. The examples are: 
For géode is the liff, / énding faithfully 

[Sonnet 2, 1. 141. 
And wylde for to héld: / though f séme tame 
[Sonnet 3, 1. 14]. 


[Pl6weth in water / and sé]weth in the sand 
{Sonnet 8, ]. 14].%% 


And thé reward / litle trist for éver 
[Sonnet 9, 1. 14]. 


In addition, Wyatt has among his sonnets 
obviously patterned after a five-stress 
line, one, No. 22, which is not five-stress 
at all; nor is the poem iambic pentameter. 
A majority of the lines are clearly broken- 
back in pattern: 

I abide and abfde / and bétter abide... 
And éver my lddye / to mé dothe sdye, 
“Lét me aléne / and I will provyde. 

I abide and abide / and tarrye the tyde... 
This do I abide / I wétt allwdye, 

Néther obt4yning / nor yét denfed. 

Aye mé! / this léng abfdyng 

Sémithe to mé / as whé sayethe 

A prolonging / of a dfeng déthe, 

Or a refising / 5f a desyred thing. 

Moche ware it béttre / fér to bé pléyne, 
Then to s4ye abide / and yét shall nét ob- 

tdyne. 

Skelton’s tetrameter® present the same 
problems.*‘ Here, for example, is a stanza 
from “Against Garnesche”’: 

%? This line might be read as a five-stress line, 


though not strictly iambic. The brackets are a part of 
the Foxwell text of the poem. 
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My time, I trow, I should be lese 
To write to thee of tragedies, 
It is not meet for such a knave. 
But now my process for to save, 
Inordinate pride will have a fall. 
Presumptuous pride is all thine hope: 
God guard thee, Garnesche, from the rope! 
Stop a tid, and be well ware 
Ye be not caught in an hempen snare. 
Harken thereto, ye Harvy Hafter, 
Pride goeth before and shame cometh after.*5 


The first seven lines are clearly good te- 
trameters, metrically speaking; and the 
slight variation of an extra very weak syl- 
lable in lines 5 and 6 is common in verse. 
The eighth line has the common varia- 
tion of omitting the first unaccented syl- 
lable; the ninth has an extra syllable; and 
the last line has six syllables carrying con- 
considerable stress. Such variations— 
which we should be careful not to over- 
state, since the last line, too, can be ra- 
tionalized as a variant, if an unusual vari- 
ant, of the iambic tetrameter—are just as 
surprising to the modern reader as a stan- 
za of broken-back lines in the middle of a 
poem predominantly using a five-stress 
line: 

Malicious tongues, though they have no bones, 
Are sharper than swords, sturdier than stones. 
Sharper than razors that shave and cut 

throatis. 
More stinging than scorpions that stang 
Pharsotis.** 


In trying to explain such metrical prac- 
tice, one cannot say that Skelton and 
Wyatt could not write iambic lines, for 
they wrote many of them; in a number of 
poems the large proportion of the lines 
are, without question, iambic. But the 
main point of the discussion here is that 
Skelton and Wyatt were in the tradition 
of literary poetry when they did compose 
“rough” lines and thus that they would 

34 It is to be noticed, however, that Wyatt's te- 


trameters, even the early ones, do not present the 
“‘roughness’’ of his work in the five-stress line. 


3s Henderson, p. 136. 3% Tbid., pp. 140-41. 
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have felt no compulsion, other than that 
of their own ear and their own intentions, 
to make the lines fit a single pattern. But, 
under the influence of the metrical prac- 
tice of Petrarch and his followers, Wyatt 
must have experienced a pull in the direc- 
tion of accepting a fairly exact pattern 
for the normal measure of the line. In his 
later work he did make that acceptance. 
The suggestion that Skelton and Wyatt 
need not have felt any compulsion toward 
a strict metrical pattern has interesting 
confirmation in the practice of poets who 
followed Wyatt. In Tottel’s miscellany, for 
instance, the common meter is iambic. 
Tottel’s editor very largely revised 
Wyatt’s poems to conform with the meter. 
But there are many lines in the miscellany 
which present much the same problems of 
analysis as do many of Skelton’s and 
Wyatt’s five-stress lines. In No. 129,°7 a 
poem by Nicholas Grimald, who is 
thought by some to have been the editor 
of the miscellany and who was certainly a 
pedestrian poet, there are the following 
lines: 
So plaines Prometh, his womb no time to faile. 
Daphne, in groue, clad with bark of baytree. 
I mought say with myself, she will be meek. 


Each of these lines may, of course, be read 
as iambic pentameter; but to do so would 
be completely to ignore common speech 
accent, a condition paralleled by many 
lines in Wyatt’s early poems or in Skel- 
ton’s use of the five-stress line. Likewise, 
in poem 187 appears the following line: 


In great pleasure liue I in heauiness. 


To read this line as strict iambic pentame- 
ter requires a Romance pronunciation of 
pleasure and a heavier stress on J than on 
liue, though live I can be rationalized by 
the “hovering” effect that it achieves on 
those two words. 


37 References are to Tottel's miscellany (1557- 
16587), ed. Hyder Edward Rollins (Cambridge, 1928). 
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A rapid search among a few poems in 
the miscellany yields the following lines 
which present similar problems: 
No. 201 (poulter’s measure) : 
Ah wofull man (quod he) fallen is thy lot to 
mone. 
No. 241: 
Suffreth her play tyll on his backe lepeth 
she. 
No. 258: 
No raunsome can stay the home hastyng hart. 
And sithe thou hast cut the liues line in twaine. 


No. 259: 
That may myne hert with death or life stere. 


No. 260: 
With golde and purple that nature hath drest. 


A gorgeous gallery of gallant inventions, 
a miscellany published in 1578, more than 
twenty years after Tottel’s, contains verse 
which presents very similar problems. 
Particularly striking are similar problems 
of rhyme and Romance accent, as well as 
of metrical pattern. On page 53, lines 15 
and 16 are: 
Then say that who of fayth is holden stable: 
There may be to him none els bee comparable. 


A set of rhyme lines of the sonnet, ‘‘A true 
description of Love,” on page 58, are: 
Aske what loue is? it is a passion .. . 

With talke at large, for hope to graze vpon, 
It is short ioy, long sought, and soone gon... 
A great fier bred of small occasion. 


The rhyme requires that occasion and pas- 
sion be stressed occdsién and pdssién, us- 
ages very similar to lines in Wyatt’s early 
sonnets. Indeed, this stressing of those 
two words, and similar words, seems to 
have been standard in literary pronuncia- 
tions until about 1595. Further, unless the 
final e in soone is pronounced, in the third 
line quoted, two accents are thrown to- 
gether, a condition similar to that of many 
lines in Wyatt and Skelton. 

To take another example, in the Shep- 
heardes calendar Spenser apparently tried 
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to adapt his versification to the station of 
the rustic people who appeared in the ec- 
logues. According to E. K.’s preface, he 
was also trying to achieve a manner like 
that of the “ancients.” The result is that 
in certain sections of the Calendar we have 
an early Elizabethan attempt to write, so 
far as vocabulary and metrics are con- 
cerned, in the older tradition of English 
verse, the same tradition which Skelton 
and Wyatt inherited. The following 
speech by Thenot in the February eclogue 
(ll. 9-24) is metrically very similar to 
some of Skelton’s and Wyatt’s poems: 

Lewdly complainest thou laesie ladde, 

Of Winters wracke, for making thee sadde. 
Must not the world went in his common course 
From good ta badd, and from badde to worse, 
From worse vnto that is worst of all, 

And then returne to his former fall? 

Who will not suffer the stormy time, 

Where will he liue tyll the lusty prime? 

Selfe haue I worne out thrise threttie yeares, 
Some in much ioy, many in many teares: 

Yet neuer complained of cold nor heate, 

Of sommers flame, nor of Winters threat: 

Ne euer was to Fortune foeman, 

But gently tooke, that vngently came, 

And euer my flocke was my chiefe care, 
Winter or Sommer they mought well fare. 
The line in this passage seems normally to 
have four accents, with perhaps a sugges- 
tion of five accents in a few lines. But the 
pattern is quite loose: apparently, the ac- 
cents may fall in almost any position, 
either immediately together or separated 
by more than one syllable. In the last two 
words of the next-to-last line quoted, it 
will be noticed that two accents are 
thrown together, a practice to be found 
frequently in the work of Skelton and in 
Wyatt’s sonnets. 

The parallel between Spenser, on the 
one hand, and Skelton and Wyatt, on the 
other, is by no means, of course, a com- 
plete one. By Spenser’s time the iambic 
pattern—indeed, largely through Wyatt’s 
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efforts—had been well established, “In 
many of the eclogues of the Calendar iam- 
bic pentameter is used. So in Spenser’s 
work there is a conscious mixture of tra- 
ditions, a greater choice than perhaps can 
be allowed Skelton or the early Wyatt. 
And the similarity in practice between the 
passage from Spenser and some of Skel- 
ton’s and Wyatt’s work throws significant 
light upon metrical problems confronting 
the early Renaissance poets. In writing as 
they did, Skelton and Wyatt were not be- 
ing slipshod or unmetrical. Unlike the con- 
dition at Spenser’s time, the iambic pen- 
tameter was not firmly established; 
rather, the metrical practice which pre- 
ceded Skelton and Wyatt dictated, if any- 
thing, a very loose metrical structure. So 
Skelton and the young Wyatt were follow- 
ing a tradition of metrics, though in a dif- 
ferent manner from that of Spenser; Skel- 
ton and Wyatt moved toward a full ac- 
ceptance of the iambic pattern, whereas 
Spenser, in the eclogues, moved away 
from the iambic toward the older tradition 
for immediate purposes in those poems.** 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


88 Pollard and Berdan also rely upon the metrical 
tradition to explain the metrical practice of the early 
sixteenth century. Says Pollard: ‘‘The modern reader 
who expects to find all the lines of a stanza of equal 
metrical length, or of different lengths arranged in a 
fixed order, may look askance at the suggestion that 
Barclay normally uses lines of four accents, but mixes 
with them (especially towards the beginning of his 
poem) others of a slower movement with five. Yet this 
is what Barclay found when he read Chaucer, as he 
must have done, in the editions of Caxton, Pynson, or 
Wynkyn de Worde, and I believe that he accepted 
these alternations as a beauty, and one which should 
be imitated’’ (quoted by Berdan, p. 51). Berdan says 
of the pentameter line: ‘‘In actual practice, however, 
this theoretical regularity was modified by opposing 
tendencies. Of these, undoubtedly the most important 
was the old national system of versification, according 
to which poems were still composed in the fifteenth 
century. The numerous manuscripts of the Vision of 
Piers Plowman attested the popularity of the type. 
But there, versification is based upon stress, and the 
exact number of syllables to a foot is unimportant. To 
the ear trained in such a system, therefore, an occa- 
sional extra syllable in the line was a matter of indif- 
ference. There was thus a strong tendency to scan the 
line by the number of accents, rather than by the 
number of syllables’ (ibid., p. 146). 















CURRENT THEORIES OF COPY-TEXT, WITH 
AN ILLUSTRATION FROM DRYDEN 


FREDSON BOWERS 


HE choice of the best copy-text is 

often the most serious problem in an 

old-spelling critical edition of a text 
printed in the sixteenth through the eight- 
eenth centuries. The uncritical use of the 
last edition within an author’s lifetime is 
now, or should be, thoroughly discredited, 
although it is still occasionally found.' 
Recognition of the corruption inherent in 
reprints and of the necessity to inquire 
closely into the authority of any old text 
chosen as the basis for a critical edition 
has very properly shifted the emphasis 
back to that printed text closest to the 
author’s manuscript, that is, to the first 
authoritative edition. When there is only 
one edition set from manuscript and when 
all subsequent editions are mere reprints,” 
the first is now the logical and automatic 
choice. Difficulty arises, however, when 
authority is present in more than one edi- 
tion. Thus a later edition may be set from 


1In theory, such an edition was the last which 
could have undergone authorial revision. Yet the 
choice of such a final edition was essentially uncritical, 
in that the editor usually made no attempt to dis- 
cover if, indeed, alterations were present which could 
have come from a revising author. In thus declining 
the responsibility of determining whether or not there 
was any basis for his choice of copy-text, such an edi- 
tor invariably saddled himself with a corrupt and un- 
authoritative reprint. Montague Summers’ edition of 
Dryden's plays is an example 

2? An authoritative edition is one derived from an 
author's manuscript directly or through intervening 
transcription. A later edition derived from this pri- 
mary edition may, somewhat loosely, also be called 
‘authoritative’ when it contains revisions emanating 
in some manner from the author. However, in this lat- 
ter case the authority is mixed, since all variants can- 
not be presumed to be authorial. Properly speaking, 
only the ascertained revisions are authoritative and 
not the entire text. A reprint may be taken as any edi- 
tion derived from an earlier, usually with the sense 
that no authorial revision is present. Its readings, 
therefore, even when obvious corrections, have no 
‘“authority.”’ 


(Mopzan Patoioer, August, 1950] 





an independent manuscript,’ or, more 
commonly perhaps, from a revised copy 
of an earlier printed text marked by the 
author. 

In this latter case the most common 
editorial practice has been to choose the 
latest authoritatively revised edition as 
the copy-text. This popular principle of 
editing has not gone unchallenged, how- 
ever, and it is noteworthy that the objec- 
tion has come from editors who have origi- 
nally been trained as analytical bibliogra- 
phers. Thus the conservative McKerrow, 
reversing his earlier views, laid it down as 
his rule for the Oxford Shakespeare that, 
under ordinary circumstances, he would 
select as his copy-text the edition closest 
to the author’s manuscript and would 
thereupon incorporate in this basic text 
the substantive alterations from any re- 
vised edition.’ More recently, W. W. Greg 
has re-examined the question in some de- 


3 This special case is not considered here, since the 
choice and subsequent treatment of the copy-text 
usually has no bibliographical basis and lies in the 
province of pure textual criticism. 

4 For the purposes of this study I exclude all the 
intermediate possibilities, such as recourse to a manu- 
script to fill up missing pages of a printed edition used 
as copy or to incorporate major units of additional 
material. 

5R. B. McKerrow, Prolegomena for the Ozford 
Shakespeare (1939), pp. 17-18. Special cases, of course, 
prevent the application of the rule. For instance, no 
one but a madman would attempt in an old-spelling 
text to choose the first quarto of King Lear and there- 
upon to substitute all the Folio revisions. The primary 
reason here is, obviously, that the quarto was not set 
from a manuscript which had any transcriptional link 
with the author’s manuscript. As a secondary reason, 
the activities of ‘‘Scribe E,’’ who prepared a copy of 
the quarto for the Folio printer, were apparently so 
extensive that it would be very difficult to disentangle 
his alterations from those of the Folio compositors, al- 
though the attempt would be worth while if the quarto 
had not been set from a memorial reconstruction. 
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tailé and has materially clarified the prob- 

lem by his strict differentiation of the sub- 
stantives, or actual wording of a text, from 
the accidentals, or formal presentation of a 
text in such matters as spelling, punctua- 
tion, and capitalization. In basic form his 
argument is that an editor should not con- 
fuse the authority of substantives with 
that obtaining for accidentals. Clearly, 
the accidentals of a text set from manu- 
script are more authoritative than those 
of a later edition, even one containing 
authoritative substantive revisions. Just 
as clearly, true revisions are more authori- 
tative than are the original readings for 
which they substitute. Thus when a criti- 
cal editor encounters a revised edition, 
under most circumstances he should 
choose for the texture, or accidentals, of 
his old-spelling text the earliest edition set 
from an authoritative manuscript, and 
into this he should insert those substan- 
tive or other alterations from the revised 
edition which his editorial judgment 
passes as authoritative.’ 

It is as yet too early to estimate the ef- 
fect that Greg’s logical argument will have 
on editorial practice. Nevertheless, one 
may speculate about the objections which 
may be brought forward to the practical 
application of his propositions. One set 
will certainly come from editors uneasily 
conscious of their new obligation to dis- 


*“The rationale of copy-text,’’ to be published in 
tudies in bibliography, Vol. III (1950). This paper 
was originally delivered, in absentia, at the English In- 
stitute on September 7, 1949. 
7The major difference between McKerrow’s and 
Greg’s views lies in the proposed treatment of the revi- 
sions. McKerrow’s conservatism led him to the posi- 
tion that, once it had been determined that a later 
edition was authoritatively revised, all the substantive 
alterations (except for obvious misprints and errors) 
must be incorporated. On the contrary, Greg points 
out that normal compositor’s substantive variants can 
be expected as readily in a revised edition as in a re- 
print and that these are by no means always so recog- 
nizable as are simple misprints or errors. It is, there- 
fore, an editor's responsibility to select only those vari- 
ant readings which he estimates are true revisions, 
while rejecting those which he believes to be unauthor- 
itative., 
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tinguish between readings which are 

authoritative and unauthoritative, since 
each variant in a revised edition must, in 
Greg’s opinion, be considered on its own 
merits.® The answer to this is clear. If an 
editor is not simply reprinting some single 
authority for the text but is engaging him- 
self with a critical edition, which is sup- 
posed to present the best detailed text of 
an author in a form as close to his inten- 
tions as can be managed, then editorial 
responsibility cannot be disengaged from 
the duty to judge the validity of altered 
readings in a revised edition. Automati- 
cally to accept all the plausible readings in 
a revision is an unsound bibliographical 
principle. 

A second objection may be anticipated: 
that Greg’s proposals will result in an 
amalgamated, or bastardized, text—in ef- 
fect, the conflation of two or more edi- 
tions. In so far as it concerns purity in 
text, this objection has no basis, once the 
distinction is grasped between a critical 
edition and a reprint of some single au- 
thority. Moreover, the fact that old- 
spelling texts are in question has no bear- 
ing on any difference in principle.'° Under 

8 Since Greg’s purpose in his paper was primarily 
to lay down general principles with major illustrations, 
all parts were not minutely developed, as in an exten- 
sive monograph. In particular, there is perhaps room 
for a textual critic to enlarge by means of a greater 
number of typical workaday examples that section of 
the paper devoted to the distinction of authority or 
nonauthority in variant readings from a revised edi- 
tion. 

®* Under many circumstances a critical edition can- 
not help being eclectic; but eclecticism ceases to be a 
word of fear when suitable safeguards are erected to 
prevent the unprincipled selection of readings ac- 
cording to personal taste and without consideration 
of authority or bibliographical probability, which was 
too often a characteristic of eighteenth- and nine- 
teenth-century editing. 

10 It would seem to reflect a basic misunderstand- 
ing of the rationale of the old-spelling text to accept 
the usual amalgamated reading edition of Hamlet in 
modernized form but to reject it in a rationally con- 
trived old-spelling version. Greg's remarks on old 
spelling may very profitably be consulted in The edi- 
torial problem in Shakespeare (1942), pp. liii-lv, but 


especially in his forthcoming ‘Rationale of copy- 
text.” 
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the circumstances of most revised edi- 
tions, an amalgamated old-spelling text 
according to Greg’s procedures will actu- 
ally produce the nearest approach to the 
author’s intentions. A revised edition is 
usually typeset from a copy of some pre- 
vious edition suitably marked up by the 
author, although in some cases the author 
may, instead, submit a separate list of al- 
terations which are to be made in the new 
edition. Let us suppose that the author’s 
annotated copy used for a revision had 
been preserved. Certainly, no editor 
would print his critical text from the ac- 
tual revised edition which was set from 
this marked copy. Without question he 
would feel obliged to choose the earlier 
(especially if it were the first edition) and 
to substitute the author’s corrections in 
the same way that errata lists are incor- 
porated. Thus, when Greg’s theory is ap- 
plied to revisions, it is seen that the pres- 
ervation of the accidentals of the first edi- 
tion but the insertion of authoritative 
substantive alterations from the revised 
text does, in fact, reproduce as nearly as 
possible the critical text as it would be 
made up from a preserved printer’s copy 
for the revision." 

In this line of reasoning, however, there 
is a possible hitch, and it is here, we may 
expect, that the strongest resistance will 
collect. For example, an editor may feel 
prepared to take the responsibility for de- 
ciding between variant substantive read- 

11 The respect given by nonbibliographical editors 
to the accidentals of a derived edition, even though re- 
vised, seems to be based on the theory that the author 
in every respect has approved of this revised edition, 
whereas, in fact, all he has done is to give general ap- 
proval to the copy from which the revision was set. 
Unless he reads the proof himself, the author there- 
upon has no control over what will be produced from 
this copy by the printing process. Moreover, at least 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, it is un- 
realistic to believe that a proofreading author ever set 
himself to restore the texture of the original by alter- 


ing the usual accidentals of the second compositor 
unless they were in positive error. 
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ings but at the same time recognize what 
seems to be the practical impossibility of 
assigning the variant accidentals in the 
revised edition to author or compositor. 
He may then be strongly inclined to argue 
that, although admittedly the general tex- 
ture of a revised derived edition is one 
step further removed from that of the 
author’s manuscript, yet in accepting the 
later texture he is at least not discarding 
whatever alterations in spelling, punctua- 
tion, and capitalization the author may 
have made.” 

This general position has recently been 
stated, although not with ideal clarity, in 
Mr. A. Davenport’s justification for bas- 
ing his old-spelling text of Joseph Hall’s 
first six books of Virgidemiarum on the re- 
vised 1598 rather than on the original 
1597 edition: 


The choice of copy-text was clearly between 
1597 and 1598. From the facts stated above it 
is evident that the bulk of 1597 is one stage 
closer to Hall’s manuscript than 1602 or the 
bulk of 1598. On the other hand, the authori- 
tative readings of 1598 must obviously be 
adopted, and whether the minor variants in 
1598 are compositor’s errors or genuine cor- 
rections it is usually impossible to decide. 
The choice therefore was between printing 
1597 and correcting from 1598, or printing 
1598 although its authority where it differs 
from 1597 on minor details, is doubtful. It has 
seemed wiser to take 1598 as the copy-text, 
and make no alterations in it without due 
warning, rather than to produce an amalgam 
of two editions. But since the authority, on 
minor details, of 1597 is at least as high as 
that of 1598 it has seemed necessary to record 
in the textual notes all variants, however 


12 One might idly speculate on the unconscious in- 
fluence on textual criticism of Anglo-American juris- 
prudence with its initial presumption of innocence. 
Bibliographers are more inclined to apply to a revised 
text the theory of certain Continental codes, according 
to which the accused is required to demonstrate his 
Own innocence. 
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trivial, which could suggest the slightest 
difference of sense, emphasis or intonation.'* 


This is an example of what Greg calls 
“the tyranny of the copy-text”’ as it influ- 
ences abnegation of editorial responsibili- 
ty. The plausibility of its general position 
will not, I think, bear strict examination." 
Although his wording is not very specific, 
Davenport seems to be referring to vari- 
ous minor substantive variants in which a 
choice appears to be indifferent, as well as 
to certain classes of accidentals (even in- 
cluding capitalization) which might gov- 
ern emphasis or intonation. In both of 
these the specific and limited authority 
which applies to the recognizable substan- 
tive revisions (which were not especially 
extensive) is allowed to affect the question 
of the general authority of the texture of 
the two editions. This is, I think, an 
anoma y; for Greg’s arguments in favor of 
the se aration of the two matters are es- 
pecially convincing and are buttressed by 
McKerrow’s equally thoughtful consider- 
ation. As for the indifferent substantives, 
it is one of Greg’s three criteria for deter- 
mining the authority of variants that 
when a choice seems indifferent, the odds 
are in favor of the specific authority of the 
original reading. If this is indeed correct, 
then a text constructed on Davenport’s 
criteria will probably contain more cor- 
ruptions than authentic revisions among 
these indifferent readings," and, in addi- 
tion, the general texture will be almost 
completely unauthoritative.’® 

It is desirable, however, to narrow the 
case more closely by setting aside the dif- 
ficulties in the choice between substantive 
variants in order to concentrate on the 
question of the accidentals. Editorial 

13 The collected poems of Joseph Hall, ed. A. Daven- 
port (1949), pp. Ixiv—ixv. 

14 Nn. 10, 11, and 12 above, as also various remarks 


in the text, have already touched on certain weak- 
nesses of this theory of copy-text. 
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judgment, at least in theory, can select 
from substantives according to some less 
rough-and-ready principle than the pre- 
sumed overriding general authority of a 
revised text, an authority which will fre- 
quently not hold up when specifically ap- 
plied. On the other hand, implicit in most 
opposition to the McKerrow-Greg proce- 
dure is a sense of helplessness about the 
possibility of utilizing critical principles to 
determine an author’s revisions of the ac- 
cidentals. That there is, indeed, greater 
difficulty in this connection, and some- 
times an insuperable one, is not of suffi- 
cient importance to justify the adoption 
of a general system still further removed 
than the original from whatever charac- 
teristics of the author’s manuscript have 
been preserved.'”? Under almost any con- 


15 Greg takes exception to the implicit but falla- 
cious assumption in much textual discussion that 
some mechanical principle can be evolved which will 
construct an absolutely perfect and correct text. He 
very pertinently remarks that the procedure which he 
advocates will not lead to consistently correct results; 
but in the hands of a competent editor the results, if 
less uniform, will, on the whole, be preferable to those 
achieved through following any mechanical rule. We 
must, I think, consider which method is likely to re- 
tain more authoritative readings than it rejects and 
also whether, in retaining the maximum possible num- 
ber, such unauthoritative alteration is elsewhere per- 
mitted to enter as to make the over-all text less pure. 


16 Tt is interesting to observe that, in the nine brief 
satires comprising the first book of Virgidemiarum, the 
editor is forced to return to 1597 a round dozen times 
to correct, chiefly in the accidentals, the forms in 
1598. Yet, on the evidence provided in the collation, 
if 1597 had been chosen as the copy-text, at the maxi- 
mum only six alterations (four substantives and two 
accidentals) would have been drawn by an editor from 
1598, and of these only three would be positively re- 
quired. One may well inquire whether more of an 
amalgamation has not resulted than would have oc- 
curred had the text been edited according to Greg's 
criteria. 


1" There is no space here to discuss with proper 
thoroughness the real interest residing in the acciden- 
tals of a critical old-spelling edition. All bibliographi- 
cal experience indicates that, in general, a compositor 
imposes a great deal of his own system on a manu- 
script text but is, to some extent, influenced by his 
copy. Thus, although no printed early text can be 
taken as an over-all faithful representation, it is at 
best of some authority and at worst it is one which is 
characteristic of the time in which the work is written 
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ditions the successive modernizations, 
misinterpretations, and rationalizations 
derived from new typesettings introduce 
in an early text a score of unauthoritative 
variants for each legitimate one which 
might have been introduced by an author. 
An editor, therefore, is only playing the 
correct odds when, as a general proposi- 
tion, he retains the texture of the original 
edition. Otherwise, in order to preserve a 
single accidentals variant which may have 
been the author’s, he is introducing a very 
considerable number of other alterations 
which under no circumstances could pos- 
sibly have been authorial. This is throw- 
ing out tie baby with the bath with a ven- 
geance, to destroy, say, nineteen acciden- 
tals which may be the author’s in order to 
preserve some one unspecified accidental 
which may be a revision.'* 

Investigation of a most arduous and 
lengthy nature may be applied in specific 
cases to assist in the decision,'® but in the 


and therefore usually consonant with the author's 
style. A later setting, although following printed copy 
more closely than for manuscript, imposes still further 
compositorial alteration, most of which cannot stem 
from authorial markings and, as McKerrow has point- 
ed out, is in effect always a modernization. If one 
moves away from basic authority, the true purpose of 
old-spelling editions is vitiated and only ‘‘quaintness”’ 
remains. For example, one might as well modernize the 
text as to accept the accidentals of the 1701 Folio or 
of any of the 1696 quartos of Dryden's Indian Em- 
perour, first printed in 1667. 


18 After working carefully through his detailed col- 
lations, I feel that this is about the proportion which 
one finds in Davenport's edition of Hall, referred to 
above. 


19 If the text is a most important one, very scrupu- 
lous bibliographical investigation may perhaps go a 
considerable distance toward a separation of composi- 
tor’s and author's accidentals in a revised edition. A 
minute study of the characteristics of the compositor 
or compositors of the revised text, once they have been 
isolated by bibliographical tests, can be made against 
the control of other books from the same printing- 
house and typeset by the same identifiable workmen. 
Up to the latter part of the seventeenth century the 
characteristics of different compositors can, in fact, be 
identified with some accuracy, and when their habitu- 
al variants are removed from consideration in the text 
under examination, a more scientific examination may 
be made of the residue in an attempt to determine 
possible authorial revisions. 
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usual text the matter is not, perhaps, of 
sufficient importance to warrant the con- 
siderable effort involved. In such circum- 
stances, Greg’s procedure will undoubted- 
ly yield a superior text both for acciden- 
tals and for substantives than can be as- 
sured by other less scientific methods. 

As a matter of fact, to what extent an 
early author revising an edition would 
concern himself with altering accidentals 
which were not distinctly in error has been 
insufficiently investigated, in part because 
of the paucity of materials. The usual ex- 
amples, such as what we know of Ben 
Jonson’s proof corrections in his Folio, are 
too specialized for wider application.?° 
The care which the average author might 
devote to improving the accidentals is per- 
haps not a matter for generalization, since 
authors could well vary widely in their 
practice. However, general bibliographical 
experience founded on a close comparison 
of texts seems to foster the belief that 
usually, so long as accidentals were not 
positively wrong or misleading, the author 
concentrated on substantive revision and 
was content, as a general rule, to accept 
the accidentals which normal printing 
practice had imposed on his work.”! 

The lack of very much material to test 
authorial practice in a revised edition, at 
least in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, leads me to present as a kind of 
case history a brief example in 1668 from 
John Dryden. The play is The Indian Em- 
perour, first published in 1667, with a re- 

20 Even after the scrupulous attention which Jon- 
son gave to the proofs of his Folio, Greg is still able to 
remark a number of cases where an editor, choosing 
the Folio, must return to the quarto copy to preserve 
special Jonsonian characteristics modified by the 
Folio compositors and inconsistently passed over by 
Jonson in the proofreading. 

21 Observation of manuscripts seems to indicate 
that the punctuation, for example, was often very 
sketchy indeed, and not of the kind that an author 
would wish to appear in print as the result of a faith- 
ful following of copy. In earlier times, as in the pres- 


ent, most authors seem to count on the printer to cor- 
rect and fill out their unsystematic practice. 
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vised second edition in 1668 and a revised 
third edition in 1670.” My chief concern 
is with a part of the second edition; but, 
before we come to this, there is one matter 
in the first edition worth notice. Collation 
of six of the seven recorded American 
copies of the 1667 edition discloses six 
press-variant formes in the nine sheets 
comprising the text. In four of these 
formes the correction is far from exten- 
sive: four variants appear in one, two in 
another, and only a single one in the other 
two. The alterations are almost equally di- 
vided between substantives and acciden- 
tals, but they are corrections, not revi- 
sions, and do not seem to be beyond the 
capacity of an intelligent proofreader giv- 
ing a final examination to formes already 
proofed from sheets pulled on a proofing 
press. Each of these variant formes is in a 
different sheet, outer B, D, H, and inner 
EK.” Sheet I, however, is abnormally vari- 
ant in both formes. In the outer forme ten 
alterations were made, only one of them 
substantive. Two egregious misprints in 
the original state lead me to believe that 
this forme had received no proofreading 
before being placed on the press and that 
the unusual number of corrections indi- 
cates this fact. The majority are con- 
cerned with repunctuating eight lines on 
sig. I3r (which seem to have been added 
to the manuscript at a late date), and the 
one substantive alteration may actually 
be unauthoritative if, as seems probable, 
this is printing-house proofreading. 

The case is different, however, when we 
come to inner forme I, for here almost cer- 
tainly Dryden himself (and I think for the 
first and only time in this edition) made 
2J. S. Steck, ‘“‘Dryden’s Indian Emperour: the 


early editions and their relation to the text,’’ Studies 
in bibliography, II (1949), 139-45. 


28 One of the corrected errors in outer H seems to 
have been caused by imperfectly raised types, and 
hence there is also a possibility that this forme, as may 
be conjectured for outer forme I, was not given a care- 
ful proofing before printing began. 
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the revisions. In the stage direction on sig. 
I4r, for example, the unusual word 
“Zoty” is substituted for “Balcone,” that 
is, “baleony.’”’ A marked characteristic of 
the revised second edition is Dryden’s care 
in substituting “which” or “who” for 
“that” used as a relative pronoun. On sig. 
I3v such a revision is made in 1667 to alter 
the original lines 

He saw not with my Eyes that could refuse: 
He that could prove so much unkind to thee, 


to 
He saw not with my Eyes who could refuse: 


Him that could prove so much unkind to 
thee... .34 


Finally, a few lines down, a necessary 
“and” is added to a stage direction. In 
these four pages Dryden made four sub- 
stantive revisions but not a single altera- 
tion in any of the accidentals. In the sec- 
ond edition seven lines in these pages were 
further revised, chiefly by grammatical 
correction; but, in addition, we note two 
spelling, nine capitalization, and five 
punctuation alterations. If an editor, 
therefore, chose the 1668 edition as his 
copy-text, in these four pages he would be 
incorporating sixteen alterations of the ac- 
cidentals of the first edition in the belief 
that they may have originated with Dry- 
den, although, on the evidence of the 
proofreading, Dryden had seemed to ex- 
press his satisfaction by failing to alter 
any when given the opportunity in 1667. 

But the end is not yet. The third edi- 
tion, in 1670, was also revised by Dryden 
from the 1668 copy, although, significantly, 
no substantive revisions occur after sig. 
Hir, where he seems to have dropped the 
project. There is considerable doubt, then, 
that he ever went over this inner I forme 
to revise it for 1670. However, in the re- 
vised third edition for these four pages we 
have added to the sixteen 1668 variants 


24 In the 1668 revision the second line finally reads 
‘“‘Him who could. 
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three alterations in word division, eleven 
in capitalization, and one in punctuation, 
or a total of fifteen extra variants, none of 
which, in all probability, is authoritative. 
Interestingly enough, one of the capitali- 
zations and the punctuation restore origi- 
nal forms in 1667 altered in 1668, though 
passed then by Dryden. As a consequence, 
if an editor of this play chose the 1670 edi- 
tion as his copy-text on the theory that it 
was the last revised, he would reprint in 
these four pages a minimum of fifteen 
variants from the accidentals of 1668, 
none of which is likely to have been 
marked by Dryden; and if we take the 
more probable view that the 1668 variants 
are in the same class, this editor would re- 
produce a total of twenty-nine unauthori- 
tative alterations in the readings of the 
1667 first edition, which would be his 
proper copy-text if for various reasons he 
decided to reject the 1665 scribal tran- 
script of the text in an early state. Under 
these conditions one might well query 
whether any rationale exists for an old- 
spelling text based on the revised editions. 

With this background we may now 
come to an even more interesting, though 
perhaps less clear-cut, case. Collation of 
six copies of the 1668 edition reveals that 
only one forme was press-altered, and, 
significantly, this was inner forme B, or, 
as can be demonstrated, the first forme of 
the text through the press. Seven stop- 
press alterations were made in this forme, 
of which one is a substantive revision, 
three are substantive corrections, and 
three are concerned with punctuation. 
The revision shows that the proofreading 
was authoritative, for it alters relative 
“that” to “which,” a grammatical nicety 
already started in the author-corrected 
forme of inner I in 1667 and continued, in 
combination with other revisions, through- 
out the 1668 edition. 

When we examine the uncorrected state 
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of this forme in 1668, however, we find 
that it is not wholly a normal reprint of 
1667. A speech-heading omitted in 1667 
has been inserted, another corrected, and 
two substantive corrections performed. 
The first could have occurred to an alert 
proofreader, since it set right an obvious 
misprint, but the other would have been 
recognized only by the author, who in all 
probability was also responsible for the 
speech-heading changes. We find, then, 
this situation. Certain alterations have 
been made prior to the setting of the origi- 
nal state of the forme, but others, includ- 
ing a grammatical correction which is to 
be a characteristic of the edition as a 
whole, have been held over until printing 
was started. I conjecture that Dryden had 
sent an errata list covering the correction 
of various real errors he had observed in 
the 1667 text and had planned on reading 
proofs to make whatever other revision 
seemed necessary. However, it would ap- 
pear that when he read the proof for the 
first two formes of sheet B he discovered 
that a more thorough revision for “‘cor- 
rectness” of diction and style was neces- 
sary than he had envisaged and that this 
—as the evidence of the rewriting in the 
whole play indicates—involved more al- 
terations than could be conveniently 
made in proof. Since in the invariant outer 
forme of B in 1668 we find a number of 
substantive revisions, including the cor- 
rection of a relative “that,” it seems a 
plausible conjecture that Dryden com- 
pleted reading proof on sheet B by revis- 
ing the proof for the outer forme (not yet 
printed) and then marked up the 1667 
copy for the rest of the play. 

If this reconstruction of the events is 
roughly accurate, then we have another 
instance of a control for separating au- 
thor’s and compositor’s variants in a revi- 
sion. The control is perhaps less exact 
than for inner forme I of the 1667 edition, 
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for the substantive corrections already 
present in the original state of inner B of 
1668 demonstrate some sort of revision be- 
fore printing. But if this revision, as seems 
to be indicated, was the result of an errata 
list for errors, we could reasonably expect 
that it was confined to substantives, as 
was inner I of 1667. 

The three proof corrections in the ac- 
cidentals affect the punctuation. In the 
first, the origina] state read 
Each downfal of a flood the Mountains pour, 
From their rich bowels, rolls a silver shower. 


Dryden removed the comma after “pour” 

in proof to secure a run-on line slightly af- 

fecting the sense.” 

Which gather’d all the breath the winds could 
blow. 

And at their roots grew floating Palaces, 

Whose out-blow’d* bellies cut the yielding 
Seas. 


Dryden changed the period after “blow” 
to a colon to secure continuity, although 
the sentence then was increased to six 
lines. 

Then judge my future service by my past. 
What I shall be by what I was, you know, 
That love took deepest root which first did 

grow. 


The light comma after “know” was al- 
tered to a colon, perhaps to indicate a 
stronger pause so that the demonstrative 
pronoun “That” would not be mistaken 
for a relative. 

Of these three examples, two seem to be 
concerned with clarifying the meaning to 
some slight extent. Since they accompany 
substantive revision, they are clearly 


% In 1667 no comma had appeared after ‘‘bowels,’’ 
but the 1668 comma may not derive from a Dryden 
marking; for, if he had inserted it in copy, he presum- 
ably would have removed the comma after ‘‘pour’’ at 
the same time. On the other hand, the debated medial 
comma is present in the 1665 scribal transcript. 

26 “‘out-blow'd”’ is a misprint for 1667 ‘‘out-bow'd,”’ 
the correct reading being restored in 1670. This is only 
one of several occasions when Dryden as proofreader 
or reviser overlooked serious errors on the same page 


with his corrections. 
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authoritative and should ideally be pres- 
ent in any old-spelling edition. However, 
if collation had not revealed them and an 
editor had chosen 1668 as his copy-text for 
just this contingency, what of an appar- 
ently unauthoritative nature would also 
have been taken over in this forme? In the 
uncorrected state of inner B, and therefore 
presumably to be isolated as compositor’s 
variants, are two variant spellings, two 
variant word divisions, three variant cap- 
italizations, and three punctuation altera- 
tions. Since with a 1667 copy-text none of 
the three authoritative punctuational var- 
iants would have called for emendation 
unless their special status as proof-correc- 
tions had been determined by a careful 
collation of 1668 copies, the choice of the 
1668 copy-text produces ten unauthorita- 
tive alterations to secure three authori- 
tative. 

But for this play the further revised 
1670 third edition would need to be chosen 
if popular procedure is to be followed. In 
the four pages of the inner forme of B the 
revised 1670 text makes four substantive 
alterations, one a correction of a 1668 mis- 
reading and another a further revision of 
a line partly touched up in 1668. There is 
no way to demonstrate that, at the time 
he marked the copy of 1668 for these, 
Dryden did not also make various altera- 
tions in the accidentals, even though he 
had passed these once in 1668. Yet it is 
impossible to believe that all these vari- 
ants in 1670 have an authoritative source; 
for, in addition to following the 1668 al- 
terations, the 1670 edition makes three 
changes in word division, twenty-three in 
capitalization, and eight in punctuation, 
at least one of these last being a manifest 
error. The 1670 edition as copy-text, 
therefore, would depart from 1667 in a 
total of forty-four accidentals, of which 
only three can be demonstrated as author- 
itative. Similar rough studies which I have 
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made of the corrections in standing type 
versus variants in reset pages in Dekker’s 
Magnificent entertainment and Honest 
whore, in the first few years of the seven- 
teenth century, produce the same conclu- 
sions. 

These two specific cases in which evi- 
dence is available to act as a control for 
judging the relative contributions of revis- 
ing author and resetting compositor serve, 
in my opinion, to discredit the rationale 
behind the choice of the latest revised edi- 
tion as copy-text on the grounds that 
thus one secures every possible authorial 
correction or revision in the accidentals. 
It seems clear that by this procedure in 
old texts one departs from the author 
more frequently than one follows him. 
When only printed texts are available, the 
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odds for retaining the closest possible ap- 
proximation to the author’s own acciden- 
tals are predominantly in favor of the first 
edition set from an authoritative manu- 
script. If an editor chooses this as his 
basis, as Greg advises under most condi- 
tions, and thereupon incorporates in the 
texture those substantive revisions which 
in his judgment are authoritative, togeth- 
er with such conservative alteration of ac- 
cidentals as seems necessary to avoid mis- 
readings or more than momentary am- 
biguity, he may miss some few refine- 
ments; but he will in the long run produce 
a text which, more accurately than by any 
other method, comes as close as possible 
to the author’s original and revised inten- 
tions. 
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DANIEL DEFOE’S A TOUR THRO’ THE WHOLE 
ISLAND OF GREAT BRITAIN 


GODFREY DAVIES! 


ONE of the larger works of Defoe 
has received so little actual atten- 
tion as the Tour. The first edition 

—the only edition for which Defoe was 
personally responsible—was reprinted in 
1927 with an introduction by G. D. H. 
Cole. That introduction, however, almost 
entirely ignores the subject with which the 
present article deals—namely, the rela- 
tionship between the different editions of 
the Tour. This is not, therefore, a study of 
how Defoe compiled the Tour, and it does 
not examine the sources which Defoe used 
in his description of Great Britain and the 
reliability of the additions and alterations 
for which several editors were responsible 
after his death. Here the aim is to indi- 
cate, first, the general nature of the 
changes made in the successive editions 
and then to supply a few detailed ex- 
amples of these editorial alterations. 
Before trying to describe the differences 
in the contents of the eight editions of the 
Tour, some brief bibliographical informa- 
tion is given about the various editions 
and the differences in their title-pages. 
The original edition was published in three 
volumes with the dates 1724, 1725, and 
1727; the second, also in three volumes, 
in 1738; and the other editions in four vol- 
umes in 1742, 1748,? 1753, 1762,° 1769, 


1This article has greatly benefited by criticism 
from that great authority on Defoe, Professor John 
Robert Moore, of Indiana University. I have avoided 
details of my indebtedness because, valuable though 
his specific suggestions have been, I am under obliga- 
tion to all that he has written on Defoe, including 
some private letters 

2 In 1748 was published Geographia Magnae Britan- 
niae, a collection of engraved maps of the counties of 
England, at the end of which appears the note: ‘‘N.B. 
These maps are design’d as a proper addition to The 
Tour through Great-Britain, in Four Volumes.”’ 





Mopzrn PurLo.oey, August, 1950] 
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and 1778, respectively. The main title, 
A Tour Thro’ the whole Island of Great 
Britain, Divided into Circuits or Journies. 
Giving a Particular and Diverting Account 
of Whatever is Curious and worth Observa- 
tion, remained the same except that in 
1738 “Diverting’ became “Entertain- 
ing” ;in 1769 “Thro’ ” became “Through”; 
in 1742 “Journies” became “Journeys”; 
but the original spelling was restored in 
1762, when all the words after “Journies”’ 
were omitted. The description of the con- 
tents, originally divided into five parts, 
had another added in 1742 to indicate 
that various islands were now included, 
and two more in 1762 to show that medici- 
nal springs and London were also de- 
scribed. That the observations were “par- 
ticularly fitted for the Reading of such as 
desire to Travel over the Island” was 
stated in all editions, with the substitu- 
tion of “Perusal” for “Reading” in 1738. 
The work was said to be “By a Gentle- 
man” in the first six editions; the seventh 
was “Originally begun by the celebrated 
Daniel De Foe, continued by the late Mr. 
Richardson, Author of Clarissa, and 
brought down to the present Time by a 
Gentleman of Eminence in the Literary 
World.” In 1778 the only significant 
change was that ‘‘a Gentleman” became 
“Gentlemen.” All editions from 1738 to 
1778 contained: “With very great Addi- 
3G. D. H. Cole in his introduction (pp. vi, xxvi) to 
the reprint of the Tour, gives 1764. In my copy, Vols. I 
and III are dated 1762, and II and IV, 1761. It is 
curious that the first pair of dates are in Arabic figures, 
the second in Roman. Professor Cole, in Persons and 
periods (1938), mentions a ninth edition (Dublin, 
1779). I have never seen it but suppose it is a reissue 


of the eighth edition. Page references herein to the 
first edition are to the reprint. 
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tions, Improvements, and Corrections, 
which bring it down to the Beginning of 
the Year 1738,” except that the date was 
changed to conform to the date of the 
edition. The list of printers was com- 
pletely different in 1738, and none of the 
newcomers survived to 1778. 

The differences in the text between the 
edition of 1724-27 and later ones, espe- 
cially that of 1738, can be divided into 
certain broad categories. There were in- 
numerable changes made with a view to 
improving the style. From the second to 
the eighth editions, the editors of Defoe 
were responsible for the sort of emenda- 
tion that editors seem impelled to make 
and authors are inclined to resent. There 
were changes of words, phrases, punctua- 
tion, and spelling, as well as the correction 
of misprints, on practically every page, 
and the redundant phrases Defoe liked 
to insert are gradually eliminated. A few 
examples should make the nature of this 
type of alteration clear. 

At the very beginning of Letter I, 
Defoe explains that “my account of the 
City itself will come last, that is to say, at 
the latter end of my southern progress.’ 
In 1738 the phrase, “last, that is to say,” 
is omitted. A few lines below, Defoe 
wrote: “I hope it will appear that I am not 
the less, but the more capable... .’”’ In 
1738 this is shortened to: “I hope, I shall 
not appear less capable... .’’ Defoe de- 
scribed one of the fortifications at Tilbury 
as “a covered way marked out, with 
ravelins, and tenailles, but they are not 
raised a second time after their first set- 
tling.” In 1738 the words “are not raised 
a second time after” are changed to “have 
not been raised since.”’ Defoe gave the 
derivation of the name of the town of 
Kelvedon from ‘“Kill-Dane,” and _ re- 
marked: “I say of it, as we generally say 


4In quotations modern capitalization has been 
adopted from this point. 
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of improbable news, it wants confirma- 
tion.”’ The first two clauses were con- 
densed in 1738 as “In my opinion.” Defoe 
mentioned “the conflux of two rivers, the 
Chelmer, whence the town [Chelmsford] is 
called, and the Cann.” In 1738 “derives 
its name”’ is substituted for “‘is called.” 
Defoe (p. 479) called Lichfield an “indif- 
ferent large city,” but his first editor sub- 
stituted “pretty” for “indifferent.’’ Speak- 
ing of Taunton, Defoe (p. 267) wrote that 
there was, “and, I suppose, is still,” an 
academy for dissenters, but the quoted 
clause was altered to “when I was there.” 
In an incidental remark on the clothiers of 
Wakefield, Defoe (p. 593) contrasted their 
promptness to complain of a slump with 
their slowness in acknowledging better 
times and proceeded: “and this, I ob- 
served, was the case every where else, as 
well as here.’”’ The last clause was replaced 
in 1738 by: “But this is too universally the 
spirit of tradesmen.’”’ When describing 
Windsor Castle, Defoe wrote that ‘the 
publick way is up a small ascent to a flat, 
or half pace (for I love to make my ac- 
count speak English),” but his editor 
omitted the words in parentheses (p. 305; 
[1738], II, 61). In the appendix to the first 
two volumes Defoe began two paragraphs 
thus: “Suppose you take [one of the north- 
ern roads],’’ which his editor changed to 
“Suppose you had been to take... .” A 
specimen of a rather more elaborate re- 
writing is furnished by the comment on 
Dunstar Castle, described (p. 268) as hav- 
ing been long in the possession of the 
Lords Mohun. “Who it will now descend 
to, that antient family being extinct in the 
person of the late unhappy Lord Mohun, 
who was kill’d in a duel with Duke Hamil- 
ton, I could not learn.” In 1738 the follow- 
ing was substituted: “This family is now 
extinct, the last male branch being the 
famous Lord Mohun, who was killed in a 
duel with the late Duke of Hamilton, who 
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perished at the same time.” In this pas- 
sage, as in many others, the editor wished 
to give more definite information, as well 
as to improve and shorten Defoe’s style. 
Probably the same motives prompted the 
rearrangement and rewriting of several 
pages on end; an illustration is given be- 
low. Specimens of alterations of spelling 
are: “bespangled” for “spangled,” “‘shore”’ 
for “shoar,” “loin” for “loyn,” and 
“fesant” for “pheasant.” 

Then there are changes made to keep 
the Tour up to date. Defoe himself fully 
realized that the passage of time would 
invalidate many of his statements. In his 
preface to the first volume, he wrote: 

The fate of things gives a new face to things, 
produces changes in low life, and innumerable 
incidents; plants and supplants families, raises 
and sinks towns, removes manufactures, and 
trade; great towns decay, and small towns rise; 
new towns, new palaces, new seats are built 
every day; great rivers and good harbours dry 
up, and grow useless; again, new ports are 
open’d, brooks are made rivers, small rivers, 
navigable ports and harbours are made where 
none were before, and the like. 

Several towns, which antiquity speaks of as 
considerable, are now lost and swallow’d up by 
the sea, as Dunwich in Suffolk for one; and 
others, which antiquity knew nothing of, are 
now grown considerable: in a word, new matter 
offers to new observation, and they who write 
next, may perhaps find as much room for en- 
larging upon us, as we do upon those that have 
gone before. 


The appendixes to letters as well as to vol- 
umes show that he did what time and 
space permitted to keep up to date. The 
editor in 1738 was equally aware that any 
description of a country must become 
antiquated, and he quoted from Defoe’s 
preface to his second volume a passage 
very similar to that cited above. Indeed, 
in presenting the public with a second edi- 
tion of the Tour, he claimed that it might 
be looked upon as a new work, because 
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“there hath been in the period of time be- 
tween the year 1722, when it was begun, 
to the present year 1738, so much reason 
for those alterations by new subjects of- 
fering, and the face of things in many 
places being greatly chang’d.’”’ He went on 
to explain that, after page 24 in the first 
volume (but not in Vols. II and III), he 
had inclosed his additions within brack- 
ets, so that the reader could see what pains 
had been taken on his behalf; but, he 
warned, no one could tell what had been 
omitted anywhere, except by comparison 
between the two editions. 
Some of the alterations were very easy 
to make because they involved no more 
than the substitution of one simple fact 
for another. Defoe noted (p. 7) that he 
“passed by Sir Tho. Hickes’s house at 
Ruckolls,” and his first editor substituted 
“Harry” for “Tho.” Farther down the 
page, Wansted House was described as 
owned by Sir Josiah Child’s son, the Lord 
Castlemain; but in 1738 the owner was 
Child’s grandson, the Earl Tilney. Frome 
was stated by Defoe (p. 281) to have pro- 
digiously increased during the last twenty 
or thirty years, and his editor brought his 
figures up to date by changing them to 
thirty or forty. Defoe mentioned (p. 37) 
that the seat of the late Duke of Manches- 
ter “is sold to the Dutchess Dowager of 
Buckinghamshire.” His editor corrects 
“is” to “was” and adds: “and since pur- 
chased by Mr. Hoare.” Speaking of a 
“throwing or throwster’s mill” at Derby, 
Defoe stated (p. 563): “This work was 
erected by one Soracole.” In 1738 the sen- 
tence was lengthened to incorporate more 
recent information: “This work, after- 
wards much improved by Sir Thomas 
Loam, was first erected by one Soracole.”’ 
However, the edition of 1738 rarely adds 
any new information or makes any altera- 
tions of Defoe’s description of the natural 
features or economic and social life of a 
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locality. These nearly all occur in later 
editions, and examples will be supplied 
below. 

The many abridgments and deletions 
seem designed to give the same informa- 
tion in fewer words and to omit some par- 
ticulars as irrelevant or repetitious. 
Throughout, there are many condensa- 
tions. Describing the people of Ipswich 
and their colliers engaged in carrying coal 
from Newcastle to London, Defoe wrote 
(p. 40): “Also they built the biggest ships 
and the best, for the said fetching of coals 
of any that were employ’d in that trade: 
They built also there so prodigious strong” 
that an Ipswich collier lasted forty or fifty 
years. In 1738 the editor omitted all the 
first sentence and merely inserted the 
words “as well as large’ after “strong.” 
Frome, Defoe (p. 281) called “an inland 
town, because it is particularly distin- 
guish’d as such, being, not only no sea- 
port, but not near any sea-port, having no 
manner of communication by water, no 
navigable river at it, or near it.”’ His edi- 
tor abridged the passage to: “‘an inland 
town, because it is not near any sea-port, 
and has no navigable river at it, or near 
i.” 

The passages wholly omitted in 1738 
often fall into one of two categories: those 
omitted because the editor thought that 
the lapse of time had made them irrele- 
vant and those omitted because he 
thought they never had been relevant. 
One example of the first kind of deletion 
occurs at the end of the description of 
Tilbury, of which Lord Newburgh was 
said to be governor (p. 11). The statement 
was deleted in 1738. Defoe (p. 33) con- 
cluded his account of Colchester with a 
short, obscure paragraph to the effect that 
the eldest son of Earl Rivers bore the 
courtesy title of Lord Colchester. Richard 
Savage, known as Viscount Colchester 
until he became fourth Earl Rivers (whom 





Richard Savage, the poet, claimed as his 
father), died in 1712, and his cousin and 
successor, John, in 1735, when the title 
became extinct. Therefore, the exclusion 
of the paragraph from the 1738 edition 
was natural. 

Defoe (pp. 481-82) devoted some fif- 
teen lines to the Toryism or Jacobitism of 
Coleshill, ascribing it to the lord of the 
manor, the fifth Baron Digby, and to two 
vicars, one (John Kettlewell) having re- 
signed his living rather than “take the 
oaths” (in 1690), and his successor, ‘‘the 
famous who, when I was there, 
was newly proscrib’d by proclamation, 
and the reward of 10001. order’d towhoever 
should apprehend him.” Readers of the 
Tour might well have found these particu- 
lars interesting a few years after Atter- 
bury’s plot, but they were too topical to 
be retained in a later edition, especially as 
Digby had made his peace with the 
Hanoverian government and received a 
minor appointment. Another possible ex- 
planation is that a Tory editor may not 
have wished to provide his Whig readers 
with an example of the disloyalty of a 
Tory to the Hanoverian dynasty—an ar- 
gument much used by Whig pamphleteers. 

When compiling his letters, Defoe not 
infrequently padded out his descriptions 
of localities with accounts of incidents 
connected with them. He was an adept in 
using, somewhere or other, the odds and 
ends he had picked up from books, con- 
versations, or personal experience. The 
Tour had many scraps of information of 
this kind, but they were gradually excised 
in the successive editions. To discover the 
rule that any editor followed in his exci- 
sions is as difficult as to find the reason for 
Defoe’s insertion of the passages. Prob- 
ably the necessity of making so much 
space for new matter dictated the omis- 
sions, just as the desire to fill so many 
pages with a “Journey” had dictated the 
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inclusion of irrelevancies. Occasionally, 
the editor explained why a certain passage 
was excluded, but generally his deletions 
were made without comment. 

Defoe (pp. 273-76) stated that there 
was a manuscript history of Glastonbury 
Abbey in the Cottonian Library and 
quoted a lengthy passage from it, which 
he had copied, as he said, from Dugdale’s 
Monasticon. Instead of the quotation, the 
edition of 1738 merely supplied, after 
“Monasticon,” the words: “to which I 
shall refer such of my readers as are dis- 
posed to look further into these matters; 
for antiquity is not any part of my present 
province.”” Sometimes the editor forgot 
that antiquities had no place in the Tour 
and inserted fragments of ancient history. 
The original account of Bangor in Chesh- 
ire was lengthened by half-a-dozen lines 
about the monastery, which “‘in the time 
of the British kings’ was said to have 
housed twenty-four hundred monks who 
performed divine service continually, in 
relays of a hundred an hour ({1738], II, 
311-12). When dealing with Coventry, 
the editor mentioned two parliaments 
held there—the parliamentum indoctorum, 
6 Henry IV, and the parliamentum diaboli- 
cum, 38 Henry VI—and the destruction 
of the walls and towers of the city at the 
order of Charles II (cbid., p. 323). Ciren- 
cester “or Ciciter’’ was allotted ten lines 
in the first and second editions but was 
given two pages in the third (II, 247-49), 
where, incidentally, the editor wrongly 
spelled the alternative form as ‘‘Cicester.”’ 
The additions nearly all referred to the 
Roman city and to recent excavations. 

Defoe related that he first visited Cov- 
entry in the midst of a parliamentary 
election® and that the opposing parties 
fought a pitched battle in the streets with 
clubs and staves, which was renewed daily 
for several weeks. The passage was si- 


5 Probably in 1705. 
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lently deleted in 1738. On one occasion the 
editor was able to save more than a dozen 
pages by omitting entirely the map and 
diary of the siege of Colchester (pp. 17- 
31), which are discussed in an appendix, 
below; and on another he left out the ac- 
count of Monmouth’s movements imme- 
diately before the battle of Sedgemoor in 
1685, where Defoe was writing as an eye- 
witness. There are many descriptions of 
battles shortened or omitted. Apparently, 
the editor did not share Defoe’s interest in 
the Civil War. 

In the preface to the second edition the 
editor devoted a page to enumerating his 
chief additions: 

We have taken notice, briefly, of the im- 
proved state of the several towns and villages 
about London, and of several of the noble seats 
with which that neighbourhood abounds. The 
great metropolis, London, particularly, is in- 
tirely new-treated, both as to matter and 
method: and we hope may be said to be the 
best account of that glorious capital, that has 
hitherto been given in so small a compass. The 
city of Oxford, with its colleges, new buildings, 
benefactions, &c. is also wrote anew; as her 
sister university is likewise in Vol. I. which was 
so slightly mention’d in the first edition, that 
there can be no comparison between the one 
and the other. Bath, with its present great 
improvements, is also newly describ’d; and the 
diversions there, and the manners of the in- 
habitants, touch’d upon. Very great improve- 
ments have been made to the city of Bristol, 
and the good Mr. Colston’s charities enumer- 
ated. The town of Liverpoole, so greatly in- 
creased of late years in trade and commerce, is 
also described anew. The seats of our British 
nobility treated of in that volume, as Althorpe, 
Belvoir, Boughton, Burleigh on the Hill, Bur- 
leigh-House, Kimbolton, Woburne, and Blen- 
heim, have not been neglected, as much as our 
room would permit; and to the latter, we have 
added the noble historical inscription, that 
does so much honour to the actions of the re- 
nowned John Duke of Marlborough. We have, 
in short, thro’ the several parts of this work, 
occasionally interspersed such observations 
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and reflections, as we hope will appear per- 
tinent to the design of it. 





The additions to the third volume, de- 
voted to the northern counties of England 
and to Scotland, were dismissed rather 
summarily: 

Nothing shall be particularized concerning 
the third volume, as we would avoid swelling 
this preface beyond what is necessary: it may 
suffice to mention, that the editors have 
spared no pains or cost to render it as complete 
as possible, by embellishing it with the most 
accurate accounts of the modern improve- 
ments and decorations of that part of our is- 
land, which it describes. 


Some examples of additions will serve 
to supplement the above general state- 
ments. When Defoe omitted to mention 
that a borough sent two members to Par- 
liament, his first editor sometimes sup- 
plied the information (e.g., Colchester). 
The failure in the first edition to identify 
the territorial designation of a peer with a 
town was often made good, and details 
supplied of any claims to fame the owner 
might have had. At the end of the descrip- 
tion of Bridgewater (p. 270), a sentence 
was added: “‘This town gave title of earl to 
the noble family of Egerton, created such 
by King James I. in the fifteenth year of 
his reign; and in the sixth of King George 
I. Scroop Egerton, Earl of Bridgewater, 
was created duke of the same.” Indeed, 
the editor’s idolatry of a title seems suf- 
ficient to have earned him a niche in the 
Book of snobs, had he lived a century 
later. He was as interested in persons as 
Defoe was in things appertaining to trade. 
Defoe (p. 392) had expressed the opinion 
that Sir Stephen Fox’s house at Chiswick 
was “the flower of all the private gentle- 
mens palaces in England.” The phrase 
was discarded in 1738, though a remark 
attributed to William III was retained: 
“This place is perfectly fine, I could live 
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here five days.” Then follows the inser- 
tion: “But what would his Majesty have 
said, if he had liv’d to see the noble build- 
ings, erected in the highest taste, and the 
inimitable gardens, the works of that 
truly magnificent mind, the Earl of Bur- 
lington? This almost joining to that of the 
Lord Wilmington, requires a volume to 
recount its particular beauties.” Their 
enumeration was followed by the words, 

“and all together exceed description.’””® 
The editor was perfectly justified in 
calling attention, in his preface, to the ad- 
ditions which he had made to Defoe’s ac- 
count of the University of Oxford. He was 
careful to explain that lack of space pre- 
vented his listing all the benefactions by 
which buildings and revenues had been 
augmented, and compelled him to be con- 
tent to mention those conferred within the 
last few years and consequently ‘‘not 
likely to be found in other authors’ ({2d 
ed.], II, 207). Therefore, he not only 
briefly described the new quadrangle 
which University College owed to Dr. 
Radcliffe but also supplied an abstract of 
his will. Moreover, he rewrote the history 
of the college and ascribed to it a more 
ancient foundation even than Defoe (p. 
417), who had merely accepted the tradi- 
tion that the “old building on which the 
college now stands was erected” by King 
Alfred, in 872. He also stated that in 1217 
William, bishop of Durham, formed the 
building into a regular house and built the 
college. The new version was as follows: 
University College is situate near the East- 
Gate of the city. "Tis so very antient, that we 
are left in the dark, as to the time of its founda- 
tion. That it was in being before the year 721, 
is certain; but how much sooner, is not evi- 
dent. King Alfred could not be so properly 
called the founder of this university, as the 
¢ It is noteworthy that the eulogy of Lord Burling- 


ton is left out in 1742, though the description of his 
noble seat is kept practically unaltered. 
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restorer, after the Danish devastations. In the 
year 1332, this college was recover’d into a 
state of liberty and independency, by a sum of 
money, which William of Durham had left for 
the maintenance of a society of students in 
Oxford, from whom it was some time called 
Durham-Hall; and by other benefactions it 
increas’d to what it now is. It has 1 master, 12 
fellows, 10 scholars, 2 exhibitioners, &c. 


The editorial emendations can hardly be 
reckoned improvements. Inasmuch as 
there was a legal inquiry, in the 1720’s, 
into the antiquity of the college and as the 
college itself, in its new statutes of 1736, 
advanced only a claim to be a royal foun- 
dation, the startling statements in the ad- 
dition of 1738 are the more inexplicable. 
Also, changing Defoe’s date for the bene- 
faction from William of Durham from 
1217 to 1332 merely increased the error, 
inasmuch as that worthy died in 1249. 
Sometimes the editor found a passage 
on which he could moralize. After Defoe’s 
(p. 39) reproduction of “King Edward’s 
merry way, as I call it, of granting” Ep- 
ping Forest to Ralph Peperking (styled 
“Randolph” on the opposite page), the 
editor philosophized: “Such, as one ob- 
serves, was the honest, undesigning sim- 
plicity of that age; which thought a few 
lines, and a few golden crosses, sufficient 
assurances in all cases.’’ Another oppor- 
tunity to “point a moral’”’ was provided 
by Defoe’s estimate (p. 550) that at Not- 
tingham glass houses had diminished but 
earthenware houses increased: “‘A proof, 
one would think, that male luxury is less 
predominant than female.’’ A third ex- 
ample may call to mind Dr. Johnson’s fa- 
mous comparison between the amount of 
morality to be found in Richardson and in 
Fielding. Defoe (pp. 568-72) devoted sev- 
eral pages to describing a family he found 
living in a cave when exploring the 
“Giant’s tomb.” His first editor substi- 
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tuted for the description some moral re- 
flections: 


While we were in quest of the dead, we 
found the rock afforded an habitation for the 
living. A poor woman and her children issued 
out from it. . . . Her husband, she said, was a 
miner, who, if he had good luck, could earn his 
five pence, and she her three pence a day, if it 
were not for the care of so many children; but, 
she blessed God, they lived very comfortably. 
Instead of natural, we were now turned moral 
philosophers, pleased to reflect that the hard 
rock abounded with plenty, or, at least, with 
that contentment, which is often wanted in 
gilded palaces [(1738), III, 40]. 


Naturally, passages in the first edition 
were so handled in the second that all or 
most of the different types of changes al- 
ready noted can be found in combination. 
In his appendix to his second volume 
Defoe devoted pages 518-33 to the roads 
and the new system of turnpikes, but in 
1738 they were described in seven pages.’ 
The first four paragraphs remained almost 
intact, except for the omission of the com- 
ment that the value of the horses killed by 
excessive toil was high enough to pay for 
new roads. But then whole paragraphs 
were omitted, some were compressed, and 
others rewritten either to save space or, 
very occasionally, to incorporate more up- 
to-date information. Thus the couple of 
pages allotted to the Roman roads dis- 
appeared altogether, and the fourteen 
lines (pp. 518-19) which explained the 
state of the roads in the Midlands were 
reduced to two sentences—the natural dif- 
ficulty of the soil and the prodigious 
amount of traffic made some of the high- 
ways impassable. Therefore, an applica- 
tion was made to parliament and turn- 
pikes were established, but the amount of 

7 Of course, the difference is greater than appears 
from these figures, as the pages in the reprint of the 


first edition contain more words than they do in the 
second. 
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the tolls was no longer stated, and the ex- 
amples of improved roads were omitted. 
No particular significance attaches to the 
alteration of Defoe’s statement that the 
commissioners of turnpikes had _ built 
“above three hundred new” bridges to 
“between 3 and 400 new” bridges, but 
other emendations are more important. 
Defoe (p. 531), in demonstrating how the 
inland trade was obstructed by “the ex- 
ceeding badness of the roads,’’ chooses as 
one of his instances the plight of the 
graziers of Leicestershire and Lincolnshire 
who “are oblig’d to sell their stocks off” 
cheap, in September and October, to the 
butchers and farmers near London, who 
keep them into December or January, 
when the price is much higher, because in 
the autumn and winter the roads were 
bad. If the roads were better, argued 
Defoe, either the price of meat in London 
would be almost as cheap in winter as in 
summer, or the graziers, and not the en- 
grossers, would profit by the advance in 
prices. The editor made two significant 
changes. Defoe had used the present tense, 
but in the revised version either the past 
or the future is used. The passage reads, in 
the 1738 edition: 


For before the country graziers were oblig’d 
to sell their stocks off in September and Oc- 
tober, when the roads began to be bad, and 
when they generally sell cheap, and the 
butchers and farmers near London used to 
engross them . . . whereas now the roads are 
in a way to be made every-where passable, the 
City will be serv’d with mutton almost as 
cheap in the winter as in the summer, or the 
profit of the advance will be to the country 
graziers [II, 370]. 


An exception to the preferences that the 
editor showed for the general over the par- 
ticular occurs at the end, when the ac- 
count of how cheese and fish were distrib- 
uted was reproduced straight from Defoe. 
But in the second edition a new para- 
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graph was added on “the laudable under- 
takings” set on foot recently for rendering 
many inland rivers navigable, and the 
names of a dozen were noted. In the third 
edition only (III, 254) were quoted the 
last ten lines of one of Milton’s earliest 
poems, “At a vacation exercise.” This 
valuable appendix did not appear in any 
edition later than the third. 

One of the best-known sections of the 
Tour describes the manufacture of cloth 
around Halifax. A collation of the various 
editions yields most disappointing results. 
Defoe devoted about three pages (600- 
603) to a district where “‘at every consid- 
erable house was a manufactury.” The 
substance of the three pages was repro- 
duced in 1738 but rearranged and abridged 
and then left unaltered in all subsequent 
editions, except for a few verbal changes.*® 
In view of the importance attached to 
Defoe’s often quoted description, the re- 
vised version merits quotation: 

Such, it seems, has been the bounty of na- 
ture to this otherwise frightful country, that 
two things essential to life, and more particu- 
larly to the business followed here, are found in 
it, and in such a situation, as is not to be met 
with in any part of England, perhaps not in the 
world beside, I mean, coals and running water 
on the tops of the highest hilis. I doubt not but 
there are both springs and coals lower in these 
hills; but were they to fetch them thence, ’tis 
probable the pits would be too full of water: ’tis 
easy, however, to fetch them from the upper 
pits, the horses going light up, and coming 
down loaden. This place then seems to have 
been designed by Providence for the very pur- 
poses to which it is now allotted, for carrying 
on a manufacture, which can no where be so 
easily supplied with the conveniencies neces- 
sary for it. Nor is the industry of the people 
wanting to second these advantages. Tho’ we 
met few people without doors, yet within we 
saw the houses full of lusty fellows, some at the 
dyefat, some at the loom, others dressing the 
cloths; the women and children carding, or 

8 (3d ed.), III, 127-28; (8th ed.), IIT, 155-56 
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spinning; all employed from the youngest to to 
[sic] the oldest, scarce any thing above four 
years old, but its hands were sufficient for its 
own support. Not a beggar to be seen, not an 
idle person, except here and there in an alms- 
house, built for those that are ancient and past 
working. The people in general live long; they 
enjoy a good air, and under such circumstances 
hard labour is naturally attended with the 
double blessing both of health and riches [III, 
79-80). 


The only material change in 1742 was that 
the roseate picture is toned down by the 
substitution of ‘the blessing of health, if 
not riches’”’ for the ‘‘double blessing both 
of health and riches.” 

Another famous passage in Defoe (pp. 
611-14) referred to the cloth market at 
Leeds and remained unaltered, in most es- 
sentials, down to 1778. Defoe’s statement 
that £10,000 or £20,000 worth of cloth 
was sold in an hour was reproduced even 
in 1778. Nearly all the alterations were 
verbal and shortened the narrative. The 
additional information in a few particulars 
rendered certain statements more precise. 
Thus, in the later editions the market was 
said to be held on Tuesdays and Saturdays, 
instead of merely twice a week, and to begin 
about six o’clock in the summer and about 
seven o’clock in the winter, instead of “at 
seven a clock in the morning.” The 1738 
version endured practically unchanged 
until the last edition. One emendation per- 
haps deserves notice. Answering his own 
question as to the destination of all the 
goods sold at Leeds, Wakefield, and Hali- 
fax, Defoe gave as his “third sort of 
buyers” those, “not less considerable” 
than the others (chapmen and purchasers 
for the London market), who “are truly 
merchants, that is to say, such as receive 
commissions from abroad to buy cloth for 
the merchants chiefly in Hamburgh and 
in Holland” and farther afield. These Eng- 
lish merchants became in 1738 “the most 
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considerable,’”’ and “‘very considerable in 
their dealings.” The passage was omitted 
in 1778. Indeed, later versions followed 
that of 1738 very faithfully until 1769, 
when a new paragraph appeared, begin- 
ning: “The foregoing account of the great 
mixed cloth-market at Leeds was pretty 
exact, till a few years ago, when it was en- 
tirely removed out of the open street, into 
a most prodigiously extensive building 
called the mixed cloth-hall erected (1758) 
by voluntary subscriptions raised entirely 
amongst the clothiers themselves.’’ Wake- 
field, the third of the important Yorkshire 
markets for cloth, was imitating Leeds. 
Defoe (p. 593) confined himself to a men- 
tion of the market held there every Fri- 
day, “‘after the manner of that of Leeds, 
tho’ not so great” ; but fifty years later the 
inhabitants were ‘now building another 
large hall, for the convenience of a weekly 
market of their goods, called tammies” 
({1778], ITI, 125). 

One point that needs exploration as a 
possible aid in determining who was the 
editor in 1738 and later is the change of 
tone; but this is more suitable for a profes- 
sor of eighteenth-century English litera- 
ture than for a student of history. How- 
ever, attention may be called to Defoe’s 
statement of his purpose: ‘‘My business is 
to relate, rather than make remarks’”’ (I, 
276), which his first editor deleted. A few 
examples of the kind of remarks that were 
introduced follow. Defoe described the al- 
leged miracle at Glastonbury—that, when 
the staff of Joseph of Arimathea was 
thrust into the ground, it immediately 
took root and put forth white-thorn leaves 
on Christmas Day and on every subse- 
quent Christmas Day—and concluded: 
“T took all this ad referendum,” and then 
described how he tried to check the story 
which he found “universally attested” (I, 
272). His editor, however, preferred a 
more rational explanation, that in a mild 
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winter a white thorn naturally blossomed 
about Christmas ((3d ed.], II, 28). In the 
account of Cambridge, Defoe’s statement 
that the vice-chancellor may have “‘scan- 
dalous women” removed is deleted—a 
fate shared by an anecdote about the 
statue to Charles II (I, 353). But more in- 
teresting is the omission of the paragraphs 
(I, 87) devoted to “those seminaries of 
crime the assemblies.” This is not the sole 
occasion in which censure of assemblies 
was omitted in 1738. Can the explanation 
be that assemblies had become popular, 
notably at Bath? 

A fine example of the difference be- 
tween Defoe and his first editor is pro- 
vided by the description of Cornish M.P.’s. 
Defoe was content to state that Launces- 
ton sent two M.P.’s to parliament, “‘and so 
does Newport, a little village adjoining 
...” (I, 258); but his editor remarked 
that, the electors being so few, an admin- 
istration of either party could usually 
command the votes of all the 44 Cornish 
M.P’s and that, when these were added to 
the solid bloc of the 45 Scottish represent- 
atives, the combination generally would 
decide a question. The passage remained 
in all editions including the last ([3d ed.], 
II, 5).° Another instance of the first edi- 
tor’s fondness for remarks is the addition 
that he made to Defoe’s bare mention of 
the Cottonian Library (I, 368). After a 
graceful reference to the “learned keeper 
of this inestimable treasure, whose la- 
bours have done so much honour to the 





*An addition in the 3d ed. (I, 148) to Queens- 
borough denounces the scandalous traffic in votes at 
an election, ‘‘a pernicious practice! too much followed 
in better towns, and which may one day be of fatal 
consequence to the liberties of Britain.’’ When dis- 
cussing christenings and burials in London, the dis- 
parity between the number of M.P.’s returned for 
populous London and for ‘‘those peddling boroughs"’ 
in Cornwall and Devon is strongly stated ((2d ed.], II, 
186). In the 3d ed. (II, 151) a sentence is added that a 
redistribution of seats ‘‘must be set on foot under a 
very undesigning and honourable administration."’ 
Perhaps the reader was expected to supply ‘“‘which Sir 
Robert Walpole’s was not."’ 
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commonwealth of learning,” he went on 
to relate how the keeper, after the fire at 
the library in 1730, rather rejoiced that 
his own works were saved than lamented 
the injury to “many curious pieces of 
antiquity.’”’ Then comes the surprise: 

I would studiously avoid all ill-natur’d in- 
sinuations; but wish, that with all the excel- 
lencies which adorn this great man’s character, 
the age in which he lives might be able to hand 
down his fame to succeeding times, free of that 
private spirit and narrowness of mind, of which 
his enemies accuse him. If he deserves not the 
ill-will of such, he has to comfort himself, that 
envy always pursues true merit, and so make 
himself easy: If he does, we will venture to say, 
that ’tis a pity that any man’s listing himself 
either on this or that side, as to party, should 
shield him from deserved censure. 


In the third edition (II, 144~45) Richard 
Bentley is named as the keeper and as 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge.'® 

Throughout the Tour there was a wide 
difference of outlook between Defoe and 
his editors on economic questions. Often 
they were content to leave his text sub- 
stantially untouched when he was discuss- 
ing agriculture, manufactures, or trade, 
but whenever changes were made they 
were rarely improvements. One illustra- 
tion only can be supplied here of an ill- 
advised revision. When Defoe discussed 
stock-jobbing, he referred by inference to 
the South Sea Bubble and to the vast 
number of transactions over stocks and 
suggested that one reason for the rapid 
increase in the size of London was the need 
for investors to live near the market for 
securities. For his informative sentences 
the following was substituted in 1738 (II, 
106): 

This is an alley over-against the Royal Ex- 
change, where the infamous trade of stock- 


10 The slur on Bentley was retained in 1748. Pre- 
sumably it was inserted because the struggle to de- 
prive Bentley of the mastership of Trinity was at its 
height in 1734-38 and because it afforded an oppor- 
tunity for an edifying platitude. 
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jobbing was carried on in such a manner by 
sharpers, that hardly any else were sure of 
gaining by it; for they who had nothing to lose 
always play’d against those who had; and what 
yuust be the event? This sort of trade is too well 
known to be insisted on here: it was, in short, 
by this, that the madness of the year 1720 was 
carried on and propagated to all ranks and de- 
grees throughout the kingdom; and it was 
again getting head as fast as it could, and pos- 
sibly might in time have utterly ruined the 
kingdom by destroying industry, which is, and 
always must be, the only solid foundation of a 
nation’s wealth and power: for who would 
risque the dangers of the sea, or the hazards of 
trade, if in this alley they could in half an hour, 
with a little risque, as they might imagine, 
double the fortunes they might hope to gain in 
several years? But a happy stop was put to this 
spreading mischief, by a wise act of Parlia- 
ment against stock-jobbing, which passed in 
the year 1733. ... 

A good sample of a thorough revision in 
the second edition is provided by the 
treatment of Bath. Defoe began with the 
statement that his description would be 
very short but for the hot baths there. 
This is omitted in the third edition, which 
starts Letter V with a few lines beginning: 
“T closed my last letter with my arrival at 
Bath....’”’ The next paragraph about 
King Bladud survived—in a mutilated 
form—in all editions, and the mention of 
the writers on Bath was changed (1738) 
only by filling in the names of the doctors, 
Guidot and Oliver, in the blank spaces 
that Defoe left. The slighting remark 
about modern customs was left out in 
1738. In one form or another the crutches 
of the cured were mentioned in all edi- 
tions, but the slurs that bathing had be- 
come a diversion and that the town was 
devoted to gallantry and levity were re- 
moved in 1738. How a young lady im- 
mersed herself in the Cross Bath remained 
the same in 1738, except that she was no 
longer allowed any patches. But one 
phrase, perhaps overlooked in 1738, was 
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removed in 1742—that “dressed in bath- 
ing clothes” meant “stript to the smock.” 
The following two paragraphs are rewrit- 
ten, though the criticism of the theatrical 
performances was allowed to stand. The 
substance of the paragraph devoted to the 
recent habit of drinking the waters in- 
stead of merely bathing in them was re- 
tained in 1738 and, much abridged, in 
1742. Whereas the credit for the discovery 
of the medicinal qualities of the waters 
was given to Dr. “‘Radcliff’”’ by Defoe, it is 
assigned to Dr. Guidot by the first editor. 
The sentence devoted to the visit of Mary 
of Modena, wife of James, to the Bath in 
the hope that she might conceive a son 
was kept, but the implied skepticism of 
the next sentence was removed. 

Perhaps more interesting than the 
changes are the additions. These may de- 
cide the identity of the editor of the sec- 
ond and third editions, who was content to 
appear on the title-pages merely as a gen- 
tleman. In order to amplify Defoe’s re- 
mark that “the rest of the diversion here, 
is at the walks,’”’ the editor mentioned two 
other attractions and then proceeded: 


And perhaps Mr. Leake, who keeps one of the 
finest bookseller’s shops in Europe, has more 
than a chance for half an hour of each person’s 
company now and then, and to be sure a sub- 
scription, which is but five shillings the season, 
for takeing home what book you please: but 
persons of quality generally subscribe a guinea, 
and I think it is the very best money laid out 
in the place, for those who go for pleasure or 
amusement only [(1738), II, 241-42]. 


The addition was unchanged in 1742 ex- 
cept that “a guinea” was altered to 
“gold.” The passage was retained intact 
until 1769, when it was much abridged. 
In the last edition, 1778, Leake’s name 
was omitted, and a general reference to 
booksellers was substituted. One explana- 
tion of this emphatic, even unexpected, in- 
troduction and retention of a tradesman’s 
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name may be that Samuel Richardson, 
who is first mentioned on the title-page of 
the seventh edition as continuing Defoe, 
married Elizabeth Leake, the sister of the 
bookseller, in 1732. The novelist’s death in 
1761 and the bookseller’s in 1764 may ex- 
plain the abridgment in 1769 and the 
omission in 1778." 

Another addition in 1738 is that it was 
the fashion for the company to go “every 
day pretty constantly to hear divine serv- 
ice at the great church, where are prayers 
twice a day.” The remark may seem suit- 
able for Richardson, a constant visitor to 
Bath, to make, but improbable for Defoe 
or a later editor not in the habit of staying 
at the watering place. Two names famous 
in the history of Bath were introduced in 
1738—the Duke of Chandos, responsible 
for “great additions made to the build- 
ings,”’ and Beau Nash, master of cere- 
monies and refiner of manners. The “‘gen- 
ius of the place,’ Mr. Allen, appeared in 
1742, and his improvements and benefac- 
tions were set forth at length. General 
Wade, one of the two members of parlia- 
ment, was eulogized in 1738 as one who 
“makes every place, from highland to low- 
land, the better for him wherever he 
comes,’ but in 1742 and later only his 
gifts to Bath were recorded. 

In 1738 was inserted, after mention of 
Wade’s presenting pictures of every one of 
his electors who were also the members of 
the corporation, a specimen of the editor’s 
humor: 

The General may have commanded better 
soldiers, but never any more devoted to him; 

1! For some interesting references to Leake and his 
bookshop and to Richardson's marrying his sister see 
Hilda M. Hamlynir The library, 5th ser., I, 207. The 
rather colorless opinion of Alan Dugald McKillop 
(Samuel Richardson, p. 315) is: In 1742 Richardson 
“helped to bring up to date the third edition of 
Defoe’s Tour ... , if indeed he did not contribute to 


the second edition (1738), which contains a fine puff 
for James Leake’s bookshop at Bath.”’ 


2 A reference to his road-making and bridge-build- 
ing in Scotland. 
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and tho’ they may not fight so well, on occa- 
sion, they no doubt would excel, let them be 
try’d ever so often in another art, that, well 
follow’d, is always too hard for the bravest 
soldier in the world, and made a fool of Alex- 
ander himself: for I think, when I was there, 
they had a majority of publicans, in the cor- 
poration.!* 


The pleasantry yielded room in 1742 for 
an account of the portraits of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales. 

In 1738 a new paragraph denounced the 
“very great narrowness of spirit” to be 
found at Bath as at all places of resort, in- 
asmuch as the residents were so hungry by 
the time their season came round that 
they looked upon visitors as persons “‘to 
be shared and divided among them.” Ap- 
parently, the inhabitants were still as 
greedy in 1753 but had reformed by 1761. 
A lengthy account of the nature and vir- 
tues of the water was inserted in 1738 and 
was not superseded until the last edition, 
when the editor preferred a passage from 
Dr. Falconer’s Essay on the bath waters.“ 

To sum up, very little of Defoe’s prose 
survived his successive editors. Whereas 
he devoted less than three pages to Bath, 
the second edition has five, the third fif- 
teen, the fourth eighteen, from which peak 
the number descended to eleven in the last, 
edition. It is curious that every descrip- 
tion of Bath except Defoe’s own began 
with the singular, personal pronoun. In 
these instances, as in all others, the use of 
“T” is no guaranty that Defoe wrote the 
passage in question. 

Perhaps enough has been written to 
show how Defoe’s text was constantly 
being altered by his editors. Taken as a 

13 Whether this is in Richardson's style I leave to 
students of the novelist’s ponderous tomes. 


144I leave to others the question whether the 
changes in the descriptions of Bath are due in part to 
the pamphlet war among physicians in the mid-eight- 
eenth century (on which see “Bath: physicians and 
literature,” by Finley Foster, in Bulletin of the Medical 
Library Association, Vol. XXXII (January, 1944)). 
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whole, the added matter did not justify 
the claims in the successive editions that 
they were brought up to date. The 
changes were, however, substantial. There- 
fore, no edition later than the first should 
be cited as by Defoe without comparison. 
In order to drive home this point there fol- 
low some of the results of an examination 
of the use that the late Sidney and Bea- 
trice Webb made of the Tour in their well- 
known work, The story of the King’s High- 
way (1913). Their references were all to 
the fourth edition (1748). One conse- 
quence of consulting only this version was 
that they missed altogether the only con- 
secutive description that Defoe gave of 
the roads—in the appendix to Book II, 
published in 1725.* A citation related how 
“in the middle of the eighteenth century 
it was estimated that 40,000 Highland 
cattle annually tramped their way” from 
Scotland to Norfolk to be fattened for the 
London market. The same statement was 
published in 1724 (p. 65) and in 1778 (I, 
53), so it was not peculiar to the middle of 
the century. Another passage supported 
the dictum, ‘‘We are told in 1748” that 
salmon was brought to the London mar- 
ket from Workington and Carlisle by re- 
lays of horses so that it arrived “very 
sweet and good.” But Defoe had supplied 
the same information in his first edition 
(p. 684) and added the price that the sal- 
mon fetched—two and sixpence to four 
shillings a pound. He was held responsible 
for condemning one great highway as “not 
passable but just in the middle of sum- 
mer.” This is, however, an editorial inter- 
polation in 1748. He had spoken (II, 524) 
in very different terms of Watling Street 
—“Upon this great road there are wonder- 
ful improvements made and making.” He 
did not state that a Mr. Boulton set up 
milestones from Grantham to Stangate, 


% The appendix was much abridged in 1738 and 
then omitted. 
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though an editor did. Neither Defoe nor 
his editor was responsible for the extraor- 
dinary statement that newly invented 
“fast carts” traveled as much as a hun- 
dred miles in the twenty-four hours. Ac- 
tually, in the first and fourth editions, the 
rate was given as much slower: “70, 80, 
or 100 miles in two days and one night” 
({1724], I, 60; [1748], I, 54). 

A question of some interest is whether 
Defoe was describing the British Isles as 
he saw them about 1705 or about 1722. 
The eminent historian of the Queen’s 
reign, George Macaulay Trevelyan, de- 
clared that the account which Defoe gave 
of the England of Anne’s reign was “a 
treasure indeed.’ In a footnote Dr. 
Trevelyan commented that ‘the tours on 
which he [Defoe] based his observations 
were largely taken in the early and middle 
years of Anne.” There is no doubt at all 
that Defoe did travel over much of Eng- 
land and some of Scotland on a political 
mission during the years from 1704 on- 
ward, because some of his letters to Rob- 
ert Harley, then his patron or employer, 
survive at Welbeck Abbey and elsewhere. 
But Defoe was already a traveler when 
Harley became his patron: his knowledge 
of England was in all probability one rea- 
son why the minister employed him. As he 
was a keen observer, he must have stored 
away in a retentive memory much that he 
could use in the Tour. The face of England 
changed slowly in the first quarter of thc 
eighteenth century and in many places 
probably did not change at all. What was 
seen in 1704 or before must often have 
looked the same in 1722. Nevertheless, 
some alterations’ there were, and it is im- 

1% England under Queen Anne: Blenheim (1930), 
pp. 2-3. 

17 Defoe explained in the appendix to the second 
volume that ‘‘some things will be undertaken and 
begun in the smallest intervals of time, which were not 
heard of before,’’ and then referred, among other hap- 


penings at Bristol, to the exchange, ‘‘for which an Act 
of Parliament actually pass’d, Ann. 1723’’ (II, 515). 
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portant to know whether they were no- 
ticed and recorded by Defoe. The answer 
to this question depends on whether the 
author of the Tour did make the “circuits 
or journies” he described. He himself 
claimed: 

The preparations for this work have been suit- 
able to the author’s earnest concern for its use- 
fulness; seventeen very large circuits, or jour- 
neys have been taken thro’ divers parts sepa- 
rately, and three general tours over almost the 
whole English part of the island; in all which 
the author has not been wanting to treasure up 
just remarks upon particular places and things, 
so that he is very little in debt to other mens 
labours, and gives but very few accounts of 
things, but what he has been an eye-witness of 
himself .18 


At the beginning of Letter I he wrote: “I 
set out, the 3d of April, 1722, going first 
eastward....’’ Early in Letter II oc- 
curred: “I took boat at Tower-Wharf, 
sending my horses round by land to meet 
me at Greenwich,” but no date was given. 
The same omission was noticeable in 
Letter III: “I intended once to have gone 
due west this journey. . . .”’ In the preface 
to the second volume he claimed that ‘‘to 
describe a country by way of journey, in a 
private capacity, as has been the case 
here ... is giving an account by way of 
essay ...in a familiar manner.” Similar 
quotations from the remaining letters 
might also be supplied, did they not ap- 
pear superfluous. 

In his novels Defoe imparted an air of 
verisimilitude by introducing many de- 
tails which, the reader feels, only an eye- 
witness would recall. The question natu- 
rally arises as to whether the quotations 
above, and others like them, were intro- 
duced into the text merely to convince the 
reader that he had before him an account 
of journeys that Defoe had recently made. 
No one is likely to deny that the author 





18 Vol. I, preface. 





may have written in his “familiar man- 
ner” in order to heighten the impression 
that he was describing what he had just 
seen. Nevertheless, such an admission is 
far from an accusation that he never left 
London, where he wrote from recollection 
and from books. Some of the Tour is time- 
less, and its geographical descriptions 
would be partly true at any time, includ- 
ing the present. But there are many exact 
details supplied which are true only of the 
early 1720’s and which can be checked in 
The complete peerage, the Dictionary of 
national biography, and the scores of refer- 
ence works now available. But if a student 
confines himself to the sources of informa- 
tion available in print when the volumes 
of the Tour were being written, he may be 
surprised at his failure to find at least 
some of the facts which the author gave. 
Even today a student would not be able to 
verify some of the particulars Defoe sup- 
plies, such as the names of dissenting min- 
isters and schoolmasters (e.g., I, 261, 267, 
270), without having recourse to local his- 
tories or records. Therefore, he may well 
reach the conclusion that Defoe must 
have had up-to-date local knowledge and 
that he acquired it by traveling over most 
of the countryside covered in the Tour. 


APPENDIX 

When Defoe was writing his Tour Thro’ the 
whole Island of Great Britain he inserted into 
the description of the town of Colchester ‘A 
Diary: Or, An Account of the Siege and Block- 
ade of Colchester, An. 1648’’ ‘“‘Which I had 
from so good a hand, as that I have no Reason 
to question its being a true Relation.’ This 
appeared in the first edition (1724) but was 
omitted from subsequent editions. The source 
of the Diary is not known. It can scarcely be a 
tract because no copy seems to have survived 
among the many relating to the siege. If 
Defoe used a manuscript, it has since vanished. 
It is not a priori unlikely that a Colchester 


19 J, 20-43. 
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resident gave him such a manuscript. He knew 
the town; his daughter owned property there; 
he had visited it more than once; and he placed 
the opening scenes of Moll Flanders there. He 
may well have known a resident of the town 
who remembered the siege and intrusted him 
with a contemporary account of it. 

The Diary was written by a royalist in the 
town. To illustrate it, Defoe added an en- 
graved map, ‘““The Siege of Colchester by the 
Lord Fairfax as it was with Ye Line & Out- 
works 1648.” This map, though differing in 
some of its details, is almost certainly re- 
engraved from one of several printed maps: 
one such appeared in 1648, illustrating a broad- 
side, A Diary of the Siege of Colchester by the 
Forces under the Command of... the Lord 
Generall Fairfax, written from the parliamen- 
tary side. The map on this broadside is more 
crudely drawn than the one that Defoe used. 
The “key’’ to places within the town differs 
slightly, and the title plate, direction symbols, 
and lettering are not identical. For example, in 
the broadside map the headquarters at Lexden 
appears on the north side of the London road, 
while in Defoe’s it is on the south side. Defoe’s 
map has “‘Mile end Church,” while the broad- 
side map does not. But the differences are so 
minor and the likenesses so close as to suggest 
that Defoe’s engraver may have worked from 
the 1648 map, making changes in the interest 
either of stricter accuracy or better drafts- 
manship. A more likely hypothesis is that the 
engraver used another version of the map, in 
which some of the changes had already been 
made (such as the position of Lexden head- 
quarters), printed in 1661 or 1662 to accom- 
pany A Diary and Plan of the Siege of Colches- 
ter by the Parliament Forces, under the Command 
of General Fairfax, 1648.2: This diary is an 
abridged version of the 1648 broadside diary, 
but it has an appendix covering August 25-28 
(the date of surrender) and giving a brief ac- 
count of the placing of a marble slab in St. 
Giles’s church on June 7, 1661, to commemo- 


20Copies are in the Bodleian Library and the 
British Museum. 


21 A broadside in the British Museum, reproduced 
(text and map) in The antiquary, I (1880), 21-25, 
160-63. 
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rate Lisle and Lucas, the two royalist leaders 
who were executed by Fairfax. The broadside 
ends: ‘Colchester; printed and sold by W. 
Keymer; by whom will shortly be published a 
new Edition of the History of the Siege of 
Colchester, by M. Carter, Quarter Master 
General in the King’s Forces during the 
Siege.’’?? 

There is still another map in 8. R. Gar- 
diner’s History of the Great Civil War. He 
stated that his map was reproduced from a 
copy in the British Museum, attached to a 
diary, ‘‘which is the most distinct military au- 
thority on the Parliamentary side.’’?* His map, 
although not an exact reproduction of the 1648 
or the 1661 map or of Defoe’s, has differences 
so slight as to suggest merely that the engraver 
was making minor changes as they occurred to 
him. 

To return to the text of the Diary printed 
by Defoe, we find an almost exact copy of it in 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission taken 
from the Round manuscripts. The editor, 
J. Horace Round, the famous medievalist, ex- 
plains that the manuscript from which this 
narrative is taken “is an early 18th century 
transcript of the original, which is not known 
now to exist.’’ He notes also that the account, 
“though it needs to be used with caution, con- 
tains many details not found elsewhere’ and 
adds that it was used by Philip Morant in writ- 
ing his History of Colchester (1747) and by S. R. 
Gardiner for his History of the Civil War.* The 
History of Colchester is not available, but in his 
History of Essex, Morant did quote at length 
from this account; but he does not mention the 
source, and for some reason he began in the 
middle, with the date July 14, and left off a 
paragraph or so before the end. Moreover, he 
inserted material gathered from sources then 
available in print. This suggests that he did not 
have all of Round’s manuscript but only part 
of it. He also quotes a “Diary of the Siege, 


22 Mathew Carter’s A most true and exact relation 
was first printed in 1650. 


23 TV (1911), 150-54. 


24In its 14th Report, Appendix, Part IX (1895), 
pp. 281-90. 


% Ibid., p. 267. 
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with the Print,’”’ which closely, though not ex- 
actly, resembles the 1648 and 1661 broadside 
diaries mentioned above. 

Though 8S. R. Gardiner remarked that the 
Round manuscript had the only satisfactory 
account of the opening battle, he, no more than 
the other historians, noticed that Defoe had 
printed the same diary. 

It has been suggested that Defoe used a 
contemporary manuscript. There are two other 
possible suppositions that require a brief ex- 
amination—that Defoe may have written the 
Diary which he printed and that the Round 
manuscript was copied from Defoe. No one 
who has read The memoirs of a cavalier can 
doubt Defoe’s interest in the Civil War, and 
some may feel that he would have had no 
scruples about concocting the Diary from the 
various contemporary accounts. There are, 
however, two objections to any such notion. 
The first, much the stronger, is that the style is 
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wholly unlike Defoe’s. The other is that, if 
Defoe wrote the Diary, the Round manuscript 
must have been copied from it. This is highly 
improbable. As the hand is said to be early 
eighteenth century, it cannot be much later 
than 1724, and about that time surely the per- 
son supposed to have had Defoe copied would 
have bought a copy of the Tour rather than go 
to all that trouble. Furthermore, the two texts 
of the Diary are not identical. When they differ 
the Round manuscript seems to be linguisti- 
cally the earlier version. This might suggest 
that Defoe copied the Round manuscript and 
made some editorial changes, as from “coun- 
try” to “county.’’ The alternative is that both 
the Defoe and the Round versions were copied 
from a common original. On the whole, this 
view seems to present no particular difficulty 
of its own and does avoid the difficulties in the 
way of accepting other theses. 
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HUME’S FOUR DISSERTATIONS: AN ESSAY IN BIOG- 





RAPHY AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


ERNEST CAMPBELL MOSSNER 


N MONDAY, February 7, 1757, there 
was published at London a three- 
shilling, duodecimo volume by 

David Hume, entitled Four dissertations. 
I. The natural history of religion. II. Of the 
passions. III. Of tragedy. IV. Of the stand- 
ard of taste. The complete history of the 
composition, the publication, and the 
aftermath to the publication of this little 
book has never been told and perhaps 
never will be; yet it is now possible to 
block out the main features and to fill in 
a considerable number of the details. 
While presenting bibliographical problems 
of no little difficulty, this history covers 
several important, though little-known, 
episodes in the life of Hume. The present 
essay will attempt to delineate both these 
features and to touch upon, as well, such 
related issues as practices of eighteenth- 
century publishers, literary property, and 
freedom of the press. 


I 


First mention of the proposed book was 
made by Hume on June 12, 1755, in a let- 
ter to his London publisher, Andrew Mil- 
lar. Hume wrote from Edinburgh: 


There are four short Dissertations, which 
I have kept some Years by me, in order to 
polish them as much as possible. One of them 
is that which Allan Ramsay mentiond to you. 
Another of the Passions; a third of Tragedy; 
a fourth, some Considerations previous to 
Geometry & Natural Philosophy. The whole, 
I think, wou’d make a Volume a fourth less 
than my Enquiry [concerning the Principles 
of Morals]; as nearly as I can calculate: But 
it wou’d be proper to print it in a larger 
Type, in order to bring it to the same Size & 
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Price. I wou’d have it publish’d about the 
new Year; I offer you the Property for fifty 
Guineas, payable at the Publication. You 
may judge, by my being so moderate in my 
Demands, that I do not propose to make any 
Words about the Bargain. It wou’d be more 
convenient for me to print here; especially 
one of the Dissertations, where there is a good 
deal of Literature, but as the Manuscript is 
distinct & accurate, it wou’d not be impossible 
for me to correct it, tho’ printed at London. I 
leave it to your Choice; tho’ | believe, that it 
might be as cheaply & conveniently & safely 
executed here. However, the Matter is pretty 
near indifferent to me.! 


This letter requires explanation. The four 
dissertations offered to Millar and accept- 
ed by him for publication had probably 
been composed during the three-year pe- 
riod 1749-51, after Hume’s return from 
service in Vienna and Turin on the mili- 
tary embassy with General St. Clair and 
before he plunged into active composition 
of the History of England in the spring of 
1752. The first dissertation, so coyly al- 
luded to as “that which Allan Ramsay 
mentiond to you” and, again, as con- 
taining “a good deal of Literature,” is 
“The natural history of religion.” “Of the 
passions” is Hume’s reworking of Book II 
of the Treatise of human nature. “Of 
tragedy,” a brief essay, is termed by 
Hume a dissertation by courtesy only. 
The final item, apparently a reworking of 
Book I, Part II, of the Treatise, referred to 
as “some Considerations previous to Ge- 
ometry & Natural Philosophy” and else- 
where? as “the metaphisical Principles of 


; a" Letters, ed. J. Y. T. Greig (Oxford, 1932), 
2 Tbid., II, 253. 
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Geometry,” was never set up in print. The 
manuscript of this last dissertation has 
disappeared and forms one of the most 
important items on the list of missing 
Humeana. 

The suppression of the dissertation on 
geometry was explained by Hume in 1772 
to William Strahan, who had meanwhile 
succeeded Millar in the publishing busi- 
ness. “I sent them [the four dissertations, 
mentioned above],’”’ wrote Hume, “up to 
Mr Millar; but before the last [that on 
geometry] was printed, I happend to meet 
with Lord Stanhope, who was in this 
Country, and he convinced me, that either 
there was some Defect in the Argument or 
in its perspicuity; I forget which; and I 
wrote to Mr Millar, that I woud not print 
that Essay... .”? With that decision, put 
to Strahan in such maddeningly ambigu- 
ous terms, the original four dissertations 
became three. Hume’s letter to Strahan, 
however, continues: “but upon his [Mil- 
lar’s] remonstrating that the other Essays 
woud not make a Volume, I sent him up 
these two, which I had never intended to 
have publishd.” So the three disserta- 
tions became five. 

The two essays in question, again called 
“dissertations” only by courtesy, were 
“Of suicide” and “Of the immortality of 
the soul.”” Recognized by their author as 
incendiary, they were given to Millar only 
because of the immediate necessity for fill- 
ing up the depleted volume. Before the 
close of 1755 they were printed as Nos. IV 
and V of what was now entitled “Five dis- 
sertations, to wit, The natural history of 
religion. Of the passions. Of tragedy. Of 
suicide. Of the immortality of the soul.” 

*Jbid., Il, 253. Philip, second Lord Stanhope, 
had married the Hon. Grizel Baillie, a distant cousin 
of Hume's. Stanhope ‘‘made himself one of the best— 
Lalande used to say the best—mathematicians in 
England of his day,"’ according to Mahon, History of 
England (London, 1838), II, 242, as quoted by John 


Hill Burton, Letters of David Humeto William Strahan 
(Oxford, 1888), p. 232, n. 4. 
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The title, as here given, was that inscribed 
on the bound copy of proofsheets that was 
in the possession of the Advocates’ Li- 
brary at Edinburgh (now the National Li- 
brary of Scotland) in 1875, which, some 
time since, has been lost.‘ The title was 
apparently written in Hume’s own hand. 
“Five dissertations,” therefore, was set up 
in print, but was not published as original- 
ly intended early in 1756. In the above let- 
ter to Strahan, Hume adds laconically 
that “Of suicide” and “Of the immortality 
of the soul’ were suppressed “from my 
abundant Prudence.” And his further ex- 
planation in the same letter is not much 
more enlightening: ““They were printed; 
but it was no sooner done than I repented; 
and Mr Millar and I agreed to suppress 
them at common Charges... .” So the 
five dissertations once more became three. 


II 

Why was “Five dissertations” sup- 
pressed? There is little reason to doubt 
Hume’s explanation to Strahan, although 
it is sufficiently obvious that he was not 
telling the whole story. Hume’s “abun- 
dant Prudence” appears in his original 
disinclination to publish the last two es- 
says at all; but the question arises, Why, 
once he had allowed them to be printed, 
did he again change his mind? The lost 
bound copy of proofsheets referred to 
above provides a partial answer. On it a 
note had been penned, which read in part: 
“This book contains a piece of Mr. D. 
Hume’s, of which there is, I believe, but 
another copy existing. Having printed the 
volume as it here stands, Mr. Hume was 
advised by a friend, to suppress the Dis- 
sertation upon Suicide; which he accord- 
ingly did.” This note was _ initialed 

4 This lost copy was consulted by T. H. Grose in 
writing the ‘‘History of the editions’’ for the Philo- 
sophical works of David Hume, ed. T. H. Green and 


T. H. Grose (London, 1874-75), III, 71. All informa- 
tion about it is based on Grose’s account. 
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“A. R.,” presumably by Allan Ramsay, 
the painter, Hume’s good friend. Ram- 
say’s testimony, then, is to the effect that 
the suppression took place in two stages, 
“Of suicide” preceding “Of the immor- 
tality of the soul,” and that the first stage, 
at least, was accomplished by Hume vol- 
untarily after friendly persuasion. And, 
actual'y, “Of suicide” had been cut out of 
Ramsay’s copy. 

Almost from the start, however, rumor 
had painted a more opprobrious story of 
suppression by public authority. For the 
moment these earlier accounts will be 
passed over, in order to concentrate upon 
those that received wide circulation in the 
years immediately following the death of 
Hume and that are still the best known. 
For instance, a writer in the Gentleman’s 
magazine for July, 1777, remarks: “If re- 
port says true, and sometimes it does, the 
Essay on Suicide has been published, and 
was suppressed by public authority.” The 
same periodical in 1784 provides more de- 
tails: 


These Essays [“Of suicide’ and “Of the 
immortality of the soul’’] it is well known, were 
printed and advertised by Mr. Millar, with 
some others by Mr. Hume, near thirty years 
ago; but before the day of publication, being 
intimidated by threats of a prosecution, the 
bookseller called in some copies that he had 
dispersed, cancelled the two Essays, and (with 
difficulty) prevailed on Mr. Hume to substi- 
tute some others less obnoxious.® 


Such well-known accounts may be 
supplemented by others less well known 
or hitherto unknown. As early as June 4, 
1756, hints of the suppression had reached 
the Rev. George Ridpath, minister of 
Stitchel in Scotland, and were duly en- 

5 Gentleman's magazine, XLVII (1777), 326; LIV 
(1784), 607. The allegation, also repeated elsewhere, 
that Millar had publicly advertised the 1756 volume 
I have been unable to substantiate. No advertisement 


is to be found in the Daily advertiser from November, 
1755, through March, 1756. 
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tered in his diary: ‘Robert [Turnbull] . . . 
confirmed what Brown had before been 
telling me, that David Hume had got 
printed at London a Collection of Atheism 
which his bookseller Andrew Millar dares 
not sell.’’® In April, 1767, Professor James 
Beattie, of Marischall College, Aberdeen, 
wrote an allegory directed chiefly against 
Hume and entitled ‘The castle of scepti- 
cism.”’ In it a character announces his in- 
tention to bilk his creditors by shooting 
himself through the head; ‘‘and I am now 
going,” he adds, “in quest of a gentleman, 
who, they tell me, has written a very in- 
genious treatise (although he cannot pub- 
lish it as yet for fear of the pillory) in 
which he has proved the mortality of the 
soul, and the lawfulness, expediency, and 
utility of suicide.”” Beattie, however, pub- 
lished An essay on the nature and immuta- 
bility of truth, in opposition to sophistry and 
scepticism in 1770 and so was led to sup- 
press “The castle of scepticism.” But 
Beattie later had more specific informa- 
tion regarding the two essays of Hume’s. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Montague wrote him on 
November 24, 1776, discussing the final 
illness of Hume, during which “he sup- 
ported the infidel character with so much 
constancy.’’ She proceeds: “I hear this 
Philosopher has left behind him a kind 
persuasive to Suicide, & a most comfort- 
able treatise on the mortality of the Soul.” 
Replying on December 7, 1776, Beattie 
admits: “I have heard nothing of the 
Treatises you mention; but I know that 
Mr Hume printed two Essays, many 
years ago, one to prove the lawfulness of 
suicide, and other to evince the mortality 
of the soul. These Essays were printed; 
but suppressed by the Bookseller, in con- 

6 Diary of George Ridpath, ed. Sir James Balfour 
Paul (Edinburgh, 1922), p. 73. 

7See E. C. Mossner, ‘Beattie’s ‘The castle of 
sceptisicm’: an unpublished allegory against Hume, 


Voltaire, and Hobbes,’’ University of Texas Studies in 
English, XXVII (1948), 108-45; see esp. p. 117. 
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sequence of a threatening message from 
The Lord Chancellor Hardwicke.”* 

Outside of Hume’s own testimony, the 
evidence so far presented has been largely 
hearsay and is to be weighed as such. 
Two different accounts of the suppression 
run through the mass of hearsay evidence. 
The one is that Hume himself suppressed 
the essays for personal reasons. The other, 
and more widespread, is that Millar ulti- 
mately refused to publish because of 
either a public prosecution or threats of a 
public prosecution; and Hume is some- 
times said to have fought against the sup- 
pression unsuccessfully. The leading au- 
thorities® on Hume, relying largely on his 
letter to Strahan and on Ramsay’s note on 
the lost proofsheets, have been reluctant 
to accept any of the stories of public sup- 
pression or of public intimidation. Yet 
there is further valuable evidence, hither- 
to unnoticed, at least in part, which is of 
a more direct nature. 

The weightiest new evidence comes 
from what might seem a most unlikely 
source, the proud and insolent clerical and 
literary bully, Dr. William Warburton, 
prebendary of Durham and later bishop of 
Gloucester. In an unprinted letter, written 
from Bedford Row on February 14, 1756, 
to the Rev. Thomas Balguy, of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, Warburton provides 
the earliest-known reference to the sup- 
pression : 

Hume had printed a small Vol: which is 
suppressed, & perhaps forever.—on the origin 
of Religion, on the Passions, on suicide & on the 
immortality. The Vol. was put into my hand & 
I found it as abandoned of all virtuous prin- 


’ Both these letters are among the Beattie MSS, 
Aberdeen University Library. 

* For example: John Hill Burton, Life and corre- 
spondence of David Hume (Edinburgh, 1846), II, 
13-14; T. H. Grose, Philosophical works of David 
Hume (London, 1874-75), III, 69; J. ¥Y. T. Greig, 
David Hume (London, 1934), pp. 225-26; T. E. 
Jessop, Bibliography of David Hume and of the 
Scottish philosophy (London, 1938), pp. 34-35 (cited 
hereafter as ‘‘Jessop'’) 





ciple, as of all philosophic force.—I believe 
he was afraid of a prosecution, & I believe he 
would have found one: For the Attorney is 
now in a disposition to support the religious 
principles of Society, with vigour.—He finds a 
generous connivance, infamously abused— 
and the other day told me, he was going to 
support & defend us.—I said it was high time. 
The person marked out for prosecution is 
one Annet, a Schoolmaster on Tower hill, the 
most abandoned of all two legged creatures.’ 


In a previous letter to Balguy of Decem- 
ber 6, 1755, Warburton had announced 
that Millar was to be his publisher for the 
future; and it was undoubtedly through 
this connection with the publisher that 
Hume’s work was put into his hand." 
According to Warburton, then, the sit- 
uation regarding Hume’s “Five disserta- 
tions” as of February, 1756, was as fol- 
lows: (1) The book had been printed but 
not published. It is instructive to observe, 
in this connection, that Warburton’s list 
of the contents omits only the innocuous 


10 This letter [Vol. II, No. 32] appears in a col- 
lection of three manuscript volumes of Warburton 
letters transcribed in 1863 by James Crossley (1800- 
1883). The first volume consists of letters addressed 
to Dr. Robert Taylor; the second and third, to the 
Rev. Thomas Balguy; a fourth volume is an ‘‘Ab- 
stract’’ of the letters to Balguy. At the beginning of 
the first volume Crossley has written: ‘‘These most 
interesting letters from Bishop Warburton to his 
intimate friend Dr. Rob. Taylor have never been 
published nor do they appear to have been seen by 
any of his Biographers. This transcript of them is the 
more valuable as it has not been copied & the original 
Letters are no longer in existence.’’ The four Crossley 
volumes are now in the possession of my colleague 
at the University of Texas, Dr. R. H. Griffith, who 
has most graciously placed them at my disposal for 
present purposes. The letters to Balguy were edited 
with an introduction and notes in 1927 by Miss Eileen 
Begg as a thesis for the M.A. degree. Dr. Griffith 
regards the Crossley copies as of authentic War- 
burton letters, and so do I. 

n “‘T tell Millar,"’ wrote Warburton in the copy in 
the above manuscript collection [Vol. II, No. 30], 
‘“‘who has hitherto been the most fortunate of Book- 
sellers, that I shall certainly bring him ill luck. For 
that I cannot, for my life, write so like a fool as his 
Noble Author L{ord]. Bfolingbroke]. nor so like a 
madman as his reverend Poet Dr. Y{oung]. That I 
write to men’s understandings & principles at a time 
when they have lost their reason & cast away their 
Religion.”’ 
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“Of tragedy.” (2) The book was sup- 
pressed, not directly by public order, but 
because Hume was afraid of such an order. 
(3) If the book had been published, Hume 
would probably have been prosecuted by 
the attorney-general, William Murray, 
who was to become Lord Chief Justice of 
the Court of King’s Bench in October, 
1756, and, later, the first earl of Mans- 
field. (4) In looking about for an infidel 
scapegoat to prosecute, Mansfield, who 
knew Hume personally and who was, 
moreover, the good friend of Warburton, 
had “marked out” a nonentity, Peter 
Annet.” 

Warburton’s version of the suppression 
is, in general, corroborated by that of 
William Rose, one of the editors of the 
Monthly review. Rose was by no means an 
unfriendly critic of Hume in the pages of 
the Monthly and, indeed, thought so 
highly of him in 1760 as to desire his col- 
laboration in an unknown literary ven- 
ture. Hume, in return, expressed “a great 
Regard” for Rose and was sorry not to be 


2 The final sentence of the above quotation from 
Warburton gives ‘“‘the most abandoned of all two 
legged creatures’’ as ‘‘Arnels, a Shoemaker on Tower 
hill.” I have, however, followed the ‘“Abstract’”’ in 
reading the name as “Annet, a Schoolmaster on 
Tower hill.’’ 

Peter Annet (1693-1769) was finally caught up 
with by authority, that is, by Lord Mansfield, in his 
seventieth year, receiving judgment on November 29, 
1762, at the Court of King’s Bench. According to 
Blackstone's report (I. Blackstone, W., 395, cited in 
the English reports, Vol. XCVI, King’s Bench Divi- 
sion, Vol. XXV (Edinburgh and London, 1909]): 
“Defendant was convicted on an information for 
writing a most blasphemous libel in weekly papers, 
called the Free Enquirer; to which he pleaded guilty. 
In consideration of which, and of his poverty, of his 
having confessed his errors in an affidavit, and of his 
being seventy years old, and some symptoms of 
wildness that appeared on his inspection in Court; 
the Court declared they had mitigated their intended 
sentence to the following, viz. to be imprisoned in 
Newgate for a month; to stand twice in the pillory, 
with a paper on his forehead, inscribed Blasphemy; 
to be sent to the house of correction to hard labour 
for a year; to pay a fine of 6s. 8d.; and to find security, 
himself to 100£. and two sureties in 50£ each, for his 
good behaviour during life.’’ See Gentleman's maga- 
zine, XXXII (1762), 560, where a plea for clemency 
is Strongly urged by the editors against this ‘‘miti- 
gated’’ and. most humane sentence. 
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able to accept the offer.'* As an editor of 
the Monthly, Rose kept his fingers tight on 
the literary pulse, and his public state- 
ment on the suppression must, therefore, 
be fully considered.’ The statement ap- 
pears in the Monthly of 1784: 

The Writer of this article knows that the 
essays here mentioned [“Of suicide” and “Of 
the immortality of the soul’’] were written by 
Mr. Hume. That almost thirty years ago they 
made a part of a volume, which was publicly 
advertised to be sold by Mr. Millar; that, 
before the day fixed for publication, several 
copies were delivered to some of the Author’s 
friends, who were impatient to see whatever 
came from his pen; that a noble Lord, still 
living, threatened to prosecute Mr. Millar, if 
he published the essays now before us; that 
the Author, like a bold veteran in the cause of 
infidelity, was not in the least intimidated by 
this menace, but that the poor bookseller was 
terribly frightened, to such a degree, indeed, 
that he called in all the copies he had de- 
livered, cancelled the two essays, and, with 
some difficulty, prevailed upon Mr. Hume to 
substitute some other pieces in the room of 
those objected to by the noble Lord; that, 
by some means or other, however, a few copies 
got abroad, and have been clandestinely 
circulated, at a large price, as already men- 
tioned. 


There is no more reason, I think, to 
challenge the substance of Warburton’s 
account of the suppression (especially as 
corroborated by Rose) than of Hume’s. 
How, then, may they be reconciled, and 
what final statement of the affair can be 
given? Without considerably more infor- 
mation, no final statement is possible. The 
following reconcilement, therefore, is pro- 
visional: That ‘Five dissertations” was 
not suppressed directly and publicly by 
authority is certain. Equally certain is it 


18 Hume, Letters, I, 336. 


14 For the attribution to Rose see Benjamin C. 
Nangle, The monthly review, first series 1749-1789: 
indexes of contributors and articles (Oxford, 1934), 
p. 99, No. 1400. 


1 Monthly review, LX X (17841), 427. 
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that several types of pressure were 
brought to bear upon Millar and Hume. 
I have no doubt, for instance, that War- 
burton mentioned the affair to his ecclesias- 
tical superior, Thomas Sherlock, bishop of 
London; to his friend, Mansfield, the at- 
torney-general; and to his patron and 
friend, the earl of Hardwicke, who re- 
signed the lord chancellorship later in 
1756. I have no doubt, either, that War- 
burton reported back to Millar at a sub- 
sequent meeting that the church would 
demand, and that the government would 
agree to, a prosecution. Such a threat, I 
should think, would be sufficient to in- 
timidate Millar. On the strength of it, he 
would communicate at once with Hume 
and issue an ultimatum for the suppres- 
sion of “the two obnoxious Disserta- 
tions’”* and the judicious toning-down of 
some parts of “The natural history of re- 
ligion.”’ 

One further unnoticed piece of evidence 
bearing on the suppression, though indi- 
rect, is highly significant. On January 26, 
1756, an advertisement of the Treatise of 
human nature appeared in the Daily ad- 
vertiser, and was repeated the following 
day. On February 10, it appeared in the 
London evening post. The work is de- 
scribed as in three volumes, octavo; the 
price, fourteen shillings; the publishers, 
“J. Noon, in Cheapside, near Mercers- 
Chapel; and M. and T. Longman, at the 
Ship in Paternoster-Row’’; and the au- 
thor, “David Hume, Esq.” Hume 
would never have authorized a new edi- 
tion of the Treatise as late as 1756 after he 
had brought out the two Enquiries by way 
of substitution; and the description in the 
advertisements, moreover, fits the original 
edition of 1739-40 perfectly. In a preface 
to the posthumous and authoritative edi- 
tion of his works in 1777, Hume was to re- 
fer to the Treatise as “‘that juvenile work, 
16 Hume, Letters, I, 444. 
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which the Author never acknowledged... .” 
The inference, then, is clear: David Hume 
had nothing to do with the 1756 advertise- 
ments of the Treatise, but the booksellers 
thought the moment propitious to unload 
their shelves of the remaining copies. The 
moment was propitious because the hith- 
erto anonymous author of the Treatise was 
now identifiable as the great—or notori- 
ous?—David Hume. And, as all connected 
with the London book trade were aware, 
the great David Hume was in trouble with 
authority over the printing of “a Collec- 
tion of Atheism.” The advertisement at 
this precise moment of a work which had 
not been advertised for fifteen years and 
which was never again to be advertised 
during the lifetime of its author is hardly 
to be attributed to coincidence.’ 

In the meanwhile in Scotland, a close 
friend of Hume’s—and, on the basis of 
evidence later to appear, I conjecture that 
this friend was Adam Smith—had already 
convinced him that ‘‘Of suicide’’ should be 
suppressed and that ‘The natural history 
of religion” should be revised for pru- 
dence’ sake. For his part, David Hume 
desired neither unpleasant notoriety nor 
martyrdom. He had good reason to be- 
lieve that at the next General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland in May, 1756, he 
would be investigated as an infidel writer. 
A publicly ordered suppression of “Five 
dissertations” at London before the meet- 
ing of the church would play into the 
hands of the Scottish High-Flyers and 
would render it difficult, or more likely im- 
possible, for his friends in the Moderate 
party to get the investigation quashed as, 


6a Since writing this sentence I have discovered 
that Moon had advertised the Treatise (Daily ad- 
vertiser, December 7 and 9, 1754), identifying it as 
“By the Author of The History of Great Britain, now 
publish’d in Quarto.’’ This new information does not 
alter my basic conjecture except to note that, prior 
to the notoriety of the 1756 suppression, the publishers 
of the Treatise had seized upon the impact of the 
publication of the History to press their sales. 
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in the event, they succeeded in doing. For 
these reasons, therefore, it was perhaps 
not too difficult for Millar to persuade 
Hume—despite his theoretical convictions 
on the freedom of the press—to suppress 
“Of the immortality of the soul,” as well 
as “Of suicide,” and to agree to the revi- 
sion of certain passages in “The natural 
history of religion.” Before the end of 
February, 1756, these steps had been 
taken at common charges; and publica- 
tion of the altered work was prudently 
postponed until the beginning of the fol- 
lowing year. 
III 


With the suppression of the two essays 
on suicide and immortality, ‘Five disser- 
tations” was again reduced to three; “and 
I wrote,” therefore, Hume goes on to say 
in the 1772 letter to Strahan, “a new Es- 
say on the Standard of Taste, to supply 
their place.””!” This was done in the spring 
or summer of 1756. The volume now be- 
came Four dissertations and, as such, was 
published on schedule, but not without a 
further curious bibliographical history, 
ensuing from the dedication, under date of 
“Edinburgh, 3, Jan. 1757,” “To the Rev- 
erend Mr. Hume, Author of Douglas, a 
Tragedy.”’ Two letters of Hume’s provide 
the gist of this incident. The first, dated 
February 1, 1757, is addressed to Strahan: 

You will see by my Letter to Mr Millar 
that I mention a Dedication, which may per- 
haps surprize you, as I never dealt in such 
servile Addresses; But I hope it will not 
surprize you, when you hear it is only to a 
Presbyterian Minister, my Friend, Mr Hume, 
the Author of Douglas. I was resolv’d to do 
what lay in my Power to enable a Youth of 
Genius to surmount the unaccountable Ob- 
stacles, which were thrown in his Way. You 
will probably see it publishd in a few Days. I 
hope the Goodness of the Intention will 
apologize for the Singularity of the unde[r]- 
taking. 

" Tbid., II, 253. 
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The second letter, undated but undoubt- 
edly written later in the same month, is 
addressed to William Mure, of Caldwell: 


Pray, whether do you pity or blame me 
most, with regard to this Dedication of my 
Dissertations to my Friend, the Poet? I am 
sure I never executed any thing, which was 
either more elegant in the Composition, or 
more generous in the Intention: Yet such an 
Alarm seiz’d some Fools here (Men of very 
good Sense, but Fools in that Particular) that 
they assaild both him & me with the utmost 
Violence; and engag’d us to change our In- 
tention. I wrote to Millar to suppress that 
Dedication: Two Posts after I retracted that 
Order. Can any thing be more unlucky, than 
that in the Interval of these four days, he 
shoud have opend his Sale, & dispos’d of 800 
Copies; without that Dedication, whence, I im- 
agin’d, my Friend wou’d reap some Advantage, 
& my self so much Honor. I have not been so 
heartily vexd at any Accident of a long time. 
However, I have insisted that the Dedication 
shall still be publish’d.'* * 


Originally agreed to by the two Humes, 
David and John, publication of the dedi- 
cation was temporarily held up on the ad- 
vice of the Moderate clergy but was ulti- 
mately published, at least in some copies, 
when John informed David of his inten- 
tion to resign from the ministry rather 
than to risk deposition by the High-Fly- 
ers. Certain sequels of the dedication and 
certain features of the controversy over 
the Douglas will be reviewed later. 

One further bibliographical feature of 
Four dissertations remains to be noticed. 
Warburton, it has been seen, had found 
“Five dissertations,” ‘‘as abandoned of 
all virtuous principle, as of all philosophic 
force” and had exulted that it was “‘sup- 
pressed, & perhaps forever.” Within a 
year, however, Four dissertations was in 
print and, prior to publication again, a 
copy was put into Warburton’s hand. 
Even with the suppression of “the two 


18 Jbid., I, 241, 242-43. 
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obnoxious Dissertations” and with the 
toning-down of “The natural history of 
religion,”” Warburton was not satisfied. 
On February 7, 1757, therefore, he wrote 
to Millar to bring his influence to bear for 
a second suppression: 


Sir, I supposed you would be glad to know 
what sort of book it is which you are about to 
publish with Hume’s name and yours to it. 
The design of the first essay is the very same 
with all Lord Bolingbroke’s, to establish 
naturalism, a species of atheism, instead of 
religion; and he employs one of Bolingbroke’s 
capital arguments for it. All the difference is, 
it is without Bolingbroke’s abusive language 

All the good his mutilation and fitting it up 
for the public has done, is only to add to its 
other follies, that of contradiction. He is 
establishing atheism; and in one single line of 
a long essay professes to believe Christianity. 
All this I shall show in a very few words on a 
proper occasion. 

In the mean time, if you think you have 
not money enough, and can satisfy your 
conscience, you will do well to publish it; for 
there is no doubt of the sale among a people so 
feverish, that to-day they burn with super- 
stition, and to-morrow freeze with atheism. 
But the day of the publication and the fast day 
will be an admirable contrast to one another. 

I dare say you knew nothing of the con- 
tents; but the caution of poor Mr. K[incaid?]. 
was admirable on the like occasion with this 
very man, Hume. He wrote to Mr. K. to 
offer him a copy, that had nothing to do with 
religion, as he said. Mr. K. replied, that might 
be; but as he had given great offence, and he 
(Mr. K.) was himself no judge of these mat- 
ters, he desired to be excused. 

You have often told me of this man’s moral 
virtues. He may have many, for aught I know; 
but let me observe to you, there are vices of the 
mind as well as of the body: and I think a 
wickeder mind, and more obstinately bent 
on public mischief, I never knew.!9 


19 4 selection from unpublished works of the Right 
Reverend William Warburton, ed. Francis Kilvert 
(London, 1841), pp. 309-10 
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The letter is eminently characteristic of 
the writer. Warburton did not feel justi- 
fied, as in the case of “Five dissertations,” 
in threatening Millar with a public prose- 
cution; but he could bully Millar for a 
suppression and hint his intention to bring 
out an answer. Millar, apparently, was 
not to be intimidated a second time, and 
the book finally appeared on Monday, 
February 7, 1757, four days before the 
General Fast.2° Warburton’s answer took 
the mysterious form of a letter addressed 
to himself, a work in which his friend, 
Richard Hurd, had considerable hand: 
Remarks on Mr. David Hume’s Essay on 
the natural history of religion: addressed to 
the Rev. Dr. Warburton (London, 1757). 
Although he had boasted to Hurd in a 
second letter of February 7, 1757, that 
“..I will trim the rogue’s jacket, at 
least sit upon his skirts. .. ,’! Warbur- 
ton’s public abuse of Hume as “a puny 
Dialectician from the North,”’ who came 
to the attack with a “beggarly troop of 
routed sophisms,”’ is remembered today 
as a feeble effort which, however, inspired 
Hume’s famous retort in My own life, con- 
cerning “the illiberal Petulance, Arro- 
gance, and Scurrility, which distinguishes 
the Warburtonian School.” 

The mutiliation of “The natural history 
of religion,’ which Warburton had re- 
marked in the letter to Millar, is a clear 
reference to the cancels, signatures C12 
and D. Fortunately, although no copy of 
“Five dissertations” is extant, the text 


20Tt is announced in the Daily advertiser of 
February 7, 1757. Advance notice of publication 
“‘Next Month”’ is given on January 22. 

21 Quoted by John Nichols, Literary anecdotes of 
the eighteenth century (London, 1812-15), V, 608. In 
this same letter Warburton repeated the substance 
of the last sentence in the above letter to Millar, but 
with an interesting variation: ‘‘But there are vices of 
the mind as well as body: and a wickeder heart, and 
more determined to do public mischief, I think I 
never knew.”’ 

22 Hume, My own life, in Letters, I, 5. The War- 
burton pamphlet is announced in the Daily adver- 
tiser of May 14, 1757. 
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can be reconstructed from the variants 
noted by T. H. Grose on the now lost 
proofsheets.”* 

PASSAGE I 

1756 Proofsheets: Thus the deity, whom the 
vulgar Jews conceived only as the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, became their 
Jehovah and Creator of the world. 

1757: Thus, notwithstanding the sublime 
ideas suggested by Moses and the inspired 
writers, many vulgar Jews seem still to have 
conceived the supreme Being as a mere 
topical deity or national protector. 


PASSAGE II 

1756 Proofsheets: Were there a religion (and 
we may suspect Mahomatanism of this in- 
consistence) which sometimes painted the 
Deity in the most sublime colours, as the 
creator of heaven and earth; sometimes de- 
graded him so far to a level with human crea- 
tures as to represent him wrestling with a man, 
walking in the cool of the evening, showing his back 
parts, and descending from heaven to inform 
himself of what passes on earth . . . [my italics]. 

1757: [the following is substituted for my 
italics above:] sometimes degraded him nearly 
to a level with human creatures in his powers 
and faculties ... 


No comment on these prudent altera- 
tions is required beyond that made by 
Hume himself in a letter of February 
or March, 1757, to Adam Smith: “You 
have read all the Dissertations in Man- 
useript; but you will find that on the 
natural History of Religion somewhat 
amended in point of Prudence. I do not 
apprehend, that it will much encrease the 
Clamour against me.’’* Yet one would 
like to know exactly what Adam Smith’s 
advice had been. I have already conjec- 
tured that it was he who had insisted upon 
the suppression of the essay “Of suicide” 
and had found “The natural history of 
religion” wanting in prudence. But I 


23 Philosophical works of David Hume, IV, 331-32, 
text and notes. 


*% Hume, Letters, I, 245. 
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should like to know whether Smith had 
really approved Hume’s printing “Of the 
immortality of the soul.’ 


IV 

The controversy of 1757 over John 
Home’s Douglas* will not be rehearsed 
here except in so far as it involved David 
Hume’s Four dissertations and “Five dis- 
sertations.”’ The High-Flying party of the 
Church of Scotland seized upon the un- 
precedented opportunity of a Scottish 
clergyman’s writing a play and staging it 
and of Scottish clergymen attending the 
performances to attack the Moderate or 
liberal party. In the ensuing melee, John 
Home resigned from the ministry rather 
than permit himself to be deposed; and 
the triumph of the bigots, for the moment, 
was complete. The controversy involved 
the name of David Hume on two counts: 
first, as the literary patron of his friend, 
John, and, second, as the intimate and 
“infidel” friend of the leading Moderate 
ministers. Hume’s notoriety so far as re- 
ligion was concerned was used to discredit 
the Moderate party, as they themselves 
had wisely foreseen; and one of the chief 
means employed was to publicize—with 
embellishments—the affair of the sup- 
pressed dissertations. For more than six 
months the “paper bullets’ of controver- 
sy, as they were called in a contemporary 
2s Here follows a full description of my personal 
copy of Four dissertations. I wish to express thanks to 
my colleague, Dr. Harry H. Ransom, for his expert 

checking of the volume. 

rour / DISSERTATIONS / I. THE NATURAL 
HISTORY OF RELIGION. / II. or THE Passions. / III. 
OF TRAGEDY. / IV. oF THE STANDARD OF TASTE. / BY 
DAVID HUME, E8Q. / [ornament] / Lonpon, / Printed 
for A. Millar, in the Strand. / MDCCLVII. 

Collation: 12°: Title on sixth-sheet, a in 4s, half- 
title on sixth-sheet; B-K4, L-M8. 

Contents: Separate fly and title; al-4r, To the 
Reverend Mr. Hume, Author of Douglas, a Tragedy.; 
Separate half-title; B-F11, Natural History of Re- 
ligion; F12-I7r, Of the Passions; I8-K4, Of Tragedy; 
L-M8, Of the Standard of Taste; M8, Errata. 


26 The full story is available in E. C. Mossner, The 
forgotten Hume: Le bon David (New York, 1943), 
pp. 50-64. 
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letter,?’ flew fast and furious; and the tar- 
get of many was David Hume. 

The dedication to John Home was in- 
directly an attack upon two symbols of 
intolerance and narrow-mindedness: first, 
those ministers of the Church of Scotland 
who objected to plays on religious grounds 
alone and, second, the English critics and 
producers who had refused to bring on the 
Douglas at London. These points appear 
in two paragraphs of the dedication: 


I have been seized with a strong desire of 
renewing these laudable practices of antiquity, 
by addressing the following dissertations to 
you, my good friend: For such I will ever call 
and esteem you, notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion, which prevails between us, with regard 
to many of our speculative tenets. These 
differences of opinion I have only found to 
enliven our conversation; while our common 
passion for science and letters served as a 
cement to our friendship. I still admired your 
genius, when I imagined, that you lay under 
the influence of prejudice; and you sometimes 
told me, that you excused my errors, on ac- 
count of the candor and sincerity, which, you 
thought, accompanied them. 


I own too, that I have the ambition to be 
the first who shall in public express his ad- 
miration of your noble tragedy of Douglas; 
one of the most interesting and pathetic pieces, 
that was ever exhibited on any theatre. Should 
I give it the preference to the Merope of 
Maffei, and to that of Voltaire, which it re- 
sembles in its subject; should I affirm, that it 
contained more fire and spirit than the former, 
more tenderness and simplicity than the latter; 
I might be accused of partiality: And how 
could I entirely acquit myself, after the pro- 
fessions of friendship, which I have made you? 
But the unfeigned tears which flowed from 
every eye, in the numerous representations 
which were made of it on this theatre; the 
unparalleled command, which you appeared 
to have over every affection of the human 
breast: These are incontestible proofs, that 


2 Letters of George Dempster to Sir Adam Fergusson, 
ed. James Fergusson (London, 1934), p. 28. 





you possess the true theatric genius of Shake- 
spear and Otway, refined from the unhappy 
barbarism of the one and licentiousness of the 
other.** 

Many of the more than two-score 
ephemera of the Douglas controversy 
mention Hume by name, and no fewer 
than six allude to the suppressed disserta- 
tions. The fullest account is in The useful- 
ness of the Edinburgh theatre seriously con- 
sidered. With a proposal for rendering it 
more beneficial: 

Another advantage peculiar to the North- 
British stage is not so well known, but no less 
true. To this we owe the cure of that dark and 
desperate wound given through David’s sides 
to the liberty of the press. The public need not 
now lament the suppression of his celebrated 
essay on the lawfulness of suicide: This is 
more beautifully represented in the character 
of Lady Barnet, who throws herself over a 
rock with more than Roman courage. Nor need 
we mourn the loss of his incomparable treatise 
on the mortality of the soul, while viewing 
Glenalvon nobly risking eternal fire. It is hoped 
the next Production of our Reverend author 
will solace us too for the want of the ’Squire’s 
third and last essay, on the advantages of 
adultery, that we may have a complete triumph 
over the impotent malice of the late Ch[an- 
cellojr [Hardwicke] and the Blisho]p of 
L{ondo}n [Sherlock], who murdered these real 
essays in cold blood. 


Before these charges are examined in 
detail, it will be well to see what further 
evidence can be gleaned from the Douglas 
tracts of 1757. An address to the Synod of 
Lothian and Tweedale, concerning Mr 
Home’s tragedy and Hume’s moral essays 
charitably observes: 

... We see an openly professed infidel dedi- 
cating his essays (some of which were pro- 
hibited printing by the influence of the English 
clergy, on account of their wickedness) to the 
now famous Mr John Home, as his dearly be- 
loved friend; telling the world, he differs from 


28 Hume, Four dissertations (London, 1757), pp. iii, 
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him only in a few speculative points, which is 
a thing few, if any, doubt of; neither can the 
world have any better opinion of such as 
appear for his vindication and protection. It is 
well known what intimacy that infidel gentle- 
men hath with many of our clergy, and how 
much they have befriended him, so as persons 
cannot help thinking they are no enemies to 
his principles. 


A letter to the Reverend the Moderator, and 
members of the Presbytery of Haddingtoun 
refers to Hume on suicide, as do also the 
two ballads, The first night’s audience and 
The infernal council. The philosopher's 
opera, however, offers a few instructive 
details. In that farce, Satan admits to 
Genius (who represents Hume), that he 
had read his books. To which that worthy 
replies: 

Why, then, Sir, you are convinced, I sup- 
pose, that there is no God, no devil, no future 
state;—that there is no connection betwixt 
cause and effect;—that suicide is a duty 
we owe to ourselves;—adultery a duty we 
owe to our neighbour; that the tragedy of 
Douglas is the best play ever was written; 
and that Shakespear and Otway were a couple 
of dunces.—This, I think, is the sum and 
substance of my writings. 


In summary, the Douglas tracts of 1757 
allege that a book of Hume’s had been 
suppressed at London through legal chan- 
nels and by the influence of the English 
clergy. “Of suicide” is named or alluded to 
by several writers and “Of the immortali- 
ty of the soul,” by a few. Two refer, rather 
ambiguously, to a third essay of Hume’s, 
possibly entitled “Of adultery.” On the 
basis of these tracts it seems safe to con- 
clude that, by the spring of 1757, few 
readers who made any pretense of keeping 
up with contemporary literature could have 
failed to know, from one source or an- 
other, that some essays from the hand of 
David Hume, the great exponent of free- 
dom of the press, had been suppressed at 
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London. The suppression itself has al- 
ready received sufficient attention; but 
something remains to be said about the 
alleged essay of Hume’s on adultery. 


V 

The subject of love between the sexes 
and of the social institutions regulating 
that passion had been examined by Hume 
in 1739-40 in the Treatise of human na- 
ture, Book II, Part II, Section XI, “Of the 
amorous passions,” and Book III, Part II, 
Section XII, “Of chastity and modesty.” 
The essay “Of love and marriage” gave a 
popular phrasing in Essays moral and po- 
litical of 1741, but was later regarded by 
Hume as “too frivolous for the rest’”® and 
was dropped from all editions of his works 
after 1760. Serious treatment was again 
afforded the subject in Section IV of the 
Enquiry concerning the principles of morals 
of 1751 and in A dialogue appended to 
that work. Hume’s principles are stated 
succinctly in the Enquiry as follows: 

The long and helpless infancy of man re- 
quires the combination of parents for the 
subsistence of their young; and that combina- 
tion requires the virtue of cHastiry or fidelity 
to the marriage bed. Without such a utility, 
it will readily be owned, that such a virtue 
would never have been thought of. 

An infidelity of this nature is much more 
pernicious in women than in men. Hence the 
laws of chastity are much stricter over the one 
sex than over the other. 

These rules have all a reference to genera- 
tion; and yet women past child-bearing are 
no more supposed to be exempted from them 
than those in the flower of their youth and 
beauty. General rules are often extended be- 
yond the principle, whence they first arise; 
and this in all matters of taste and sentiment.*° 


These social principles might have been 
acceptable to advanced thinkers of the 
Age of Enlightenment, such as Hume’s 


29 Hume, Letters, I, 168. 
30 Hume, Philosophical works, IV, 198-99. 
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friend, the Rev. Robert Wallace, one of 
the Moderate ministers of Edinburgh, 
who had himself written a tract*! entitled 
“Of venery; or, the naturall commerce of 
the 2 sexes & proposalls to prevent de- 
bauchery & render marriage more hap- 
py,” which advocated the “modern” the- 
ory of trial marriage. But advanced think- 
ers were either few in number or not vocal, 
and Wallace himself did not dare to print. 
It is certain from the abuse heaped upon 
Hume for what he had already printed on 
the subject that any extended treatment 
would have entailed further notoriety and 
controversy. Therefore, if Hume had a 
manuscript on the subject, he, like Wal- 
lace, would have been circumspect about 
publication. That he was interested in the 
problem of adultery is certain. But did he 
actually write the alleged essay or disser- 
tation? 

Two of the controversialists in the 
Douglas affair of 1757 thought so, as also 
did others who dealt with Hume shortly 
after his death in 1776. A writer in the 
Gentleman’s magazine of July, 1777, for 
instance, mentions “the famous tracts in 
defence of suicide, adultery, &c. whose 
publication, if we are rightly informed, 
authority has hitherto prevented”; and 
another writer in the same issue refers to 
essays on suicide and adultery.*? By 1777 
the story was widespread but might mere- 
ly have been repeated from one commen- 
tator to another without necessarily add- 
ing anything to the total weight of the 
evidence. Yet there is one piece of evi- 
dence which provides some substantiation 
and which is doubly important because it 
dates back to 1757 and derives from 
Hume himself. 

In a neglected letter of September 29, 
1757, to Colonel James Edmonstoune of 


"MS Laing II, 96, Edinburgh University Li- 
brary. 
% Gentleman's magazine, XLVII (1777), 338, 326. 
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Newton, hitherto available only in a mu- 
tilated printed form, Hume is intimate 
and jocose: 

1 am engag’d in writing a New Volume of 
History from the Beginning of Henry the VII 
till the Accession of James the I. It will prob- 
ably be publishd winter after the next. I believe 
I shall write no more History; but proceed di- 
rectly to attack the Lord’s Prayer & the ten 
Commandments & the single Cat; and to 
recommend Suicide & Adultery: And so per- 
sist, till it shall please the Lord to take me 
to himself.** 


The structure and phraseology of the final 
sentence of this passage is significant: to 
attack certain items and to recommend cer- 
tain ideas. The “attack” on the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Ten Commandments, and the 
single Anglican Catechism (as opposed to 
the dual, Shorter and Larger, Presbyteri- 
an catechisms) is, to be sure, meant hu- 
morously; but perhaps not entirely the 
“recommendations.” Suicide had already 
been recommended—if you please—in the 
suppressed essay; and the coupling of sui- 
cide with adultery might be indicative of 
the composition of an essay on that sub- 
ject, too. 

Some evidence, then, points to the ex- 
istence by the middle and late 1750’s of an 
essay by Hume on the subject of adultery, 
an essay that, if extant, would be in man- 
uscript form only. How this possible essay 
came to be associated in the public mind 
with the two suppressed printed essays is 
not entirely clear. I would conjecture, for 
what it is worth, that Hume sent a copy 
to Millar as a replacement for the already 


33 MS 1005, National Library of Scotland (here- 
after referred to as ‘‘N.L.S."’). This paragraph is not 
included in the Greig edition of Hume’s Letters but, 
rather curiously, appears as a separate letter in 
garbled and syncopated form in the Works of Lord 
Brougham (London and Glasgow, 1858), II, 210. Along 
with other unpublished or uncollected Hume letters, 
it will be published in a supplementary volume to 
Greig to be brought out by the present writer in col- 
laboration with Professor W. G. Maclagan, of Glas- 
gow University, and Professor Raymond Klibansky, 
of McGill University. 
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suppressed items—or possibly merely of- 
fered to send him a copy—and that Millar 
would have none of it. Once bitten, twice 
shy! Be that as it may and despite the 
caution that all the evidence cited could 
refer to printed passages, there is yet some 
reason to link an unknown manuscript 
essay on adultery to those on suicide and 
immortality. 
VI 

Andrew Millar, it will be surmised by 
now, was the main source of the leaks of 
information concerning Hume’s “Five dis- 
sertations.” To permit influential people 
in the world of letters te ead proofsheets 
and even printed works prior to publica- 
tion was standard practice among the 
booksellers of the eighteenth century and 
was regarded as a good means of publicity. 
The reader, in such cases, was usually en- 
joined to say nothing in print about the 
work until after publication. In 1759, for 
example, Warburton, who had been con- 
stantly bird-dogging Hume since 1749, 
having read the History of England, under 
the House of Tudor in advance of publica- 
tion, wrote to Hurd: “I take it for granted 
you will read his [Hume’s] History—say 
nothing of it till it be published, for I en- 
gaged my word to Millar to be silent 
about it till that time.’’** The case of the 
suppressed “Five dissertations,” how- 
ever, is essentially different from that of 
the History, and, in allowing copies to cir- 
culate contrary to the wishes of the au- 
thor, Millar was clearly going beyond due 
license. 

Yet there was probably no malice on 
the part of Millar. Indeed, he had invited 
Hume to join forces with him in 1755 in 
editing a projected weekly paper;** and 
he has already been observed defending 


%4 Warburton, Letters from a late eminent prelate to 
one of his friends (New York, 1809), p. 210. 

% See Hume, Letters, I, 222-23. Hume's refusal is 
made in the very letter offering Millar the original 
“Four dissertations.” 
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Hume’s moral character to Warburton. In 
the case of ‘‘Five dissertations,” however, 
Millar was certainly guilty of gross negli- 
gence. Having given his word to Hume to 
cut the two dissertations out of the vol- 
ume and to burn the sheets, he became 
personally responsible for seeing that the 
agreement was strictly carried out. The 
market value of a suppressed work by so 
distinguished a figure as Hume would be 
high and would possibly tempt Millar’s 
assistants by exposing them to bribes. 
Millar himself succumbed, according to 
the evidence, not to bribes but to impor- 
tunities of the eminent. By whatever 
means, an unknown number of copies 
failed to be destroyed and became, in lat- 
er years, the source of no little embarrass- 
ment to Hume. 

The history of a few of the copies that 
got abroad can be traced up to a certain 
point. As early as May 27, 1756, Hume 
had replied to an inquiry from Millar: “I 
have no Objection to Mr Mitchels having 
a Copy of the Dissertations.” This inci- 
dent is further reported upon in the 1772 
letter to Strahan. “Mr Millar,” wrote 
Hume on that occasion, “assurd me very 
earnestly that all the Copies were sup- 
press’d, except one which he sent to Sir 
Andrew Mitchell, in whose Custody I 
thought it safe.’’** Mitchell had been 
Hume’s classmate at Edinburgh Universi- 
ty; and, although seeing little of each 
other in later years, the two always main- 
tained cordial relations. In 1756 Hume 
would have been the less reluctant to 
grant Millar’s request because Mitchell 
had recently been appointed British am- 
bassador to the court of Frederick the 
Great and had departed from London on 
April 17.37 The book, therefore, must have 

% Hume, Letters, I, 232; II, 253. Friendly letters 
to Hume from Mitchell are preserved among the 


Hume MSS in the Royal Society of Edinburgh (cited 
hereafter as ‘‘R.S.E."’). See V, 117, and VI, 41—42. 


37 See Gentleman's magazine, XXVI (1756), 203. 
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been sent to him at Berlin. There he re- 
mained, except for a visit home, during 
1766-68, and there he died in 1771. Hume 
commented on that event to Strahan: “I 
very much regret with you Sir Andrew 
Mitchels Death: He was a worthy, well- 
bred, agreeable man.’’** What eventually 
became of the Mitchell copy of ‘Five dis- 
sertations” is unknown, but a search in 
Berlin might prove rewarding. 

Hume’s often quoted letter of 1772 to 
Strahan introduces two more copies of 
“Five dissertations.” After referring to 
that sent to Mitchell with his approval, 
Hume continues: “But I have since found 
that there either was some Infidelity or 
Negligence in the case; For on Mr More- 
head’s Death, there was found a Copy, 
which his Nephew deliverd up to me.” 
The note by Allan Ramsay on the bound 
volume of proofsheets of ‘Five disserta- 
tions” formerly at the Advocates’ Library 
has already been quoted in part. Ramsay 
goes on to say there that “a copy, how- 
ever, had somehow got into the hands of 
Mr. Muirhead, a man of letters, who had 
made a very valuable collection of books. 
Mr. Hume, after the death of Mr. Muir- 
head, employed me to beg that copy from 
the nephew, who very politely delivered it 
up.” Birkbeck Hill** found evidence of the 
death, on June 12, 1766, of a certain Wil- 
liam Morehead, Esq., of Cavendish 
Square, who may well have been the per- 
son referred to. Although Hume was in 
London at the moment, he left for Scot- 
land before the end of September; and it 
is likely enough that it was only after that 
time that the whereabouts of the book 
came to his attention and that conse- 
quently he had to write to Ramsay at 
London in order to secure it. The More- 
head copy, therefore, was taken out of cir- 
culation and returned to Hume late in 

38 Hume, Letters, II, 238. 





3* Lettirs of David Hume to William Strahan, ed. 
G. Birkbeck Hill (Oxford, 1888), p. 232, n. 7; cited 
hereafter ‘as ‘‘Hill.’’ 
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1766, or early in 1767, and may then have 
been destroyed by him. 

Ramsay’s reward for his good offices in 
the Morehead affair is described in the 
final sentence of his note: “Upon this Mr. 
Hume gave me leave to keep the present 
copy, which he had lent me: I promising 
not to show it to any body.” The Ramsay 
copy, from which “Of suicide” had been 
cut out and from which T. H. Grose print- 
ed “Of the immortality of the soul’ for the 
Philosophical works of David Hume,*® is 
now lost. Its place in the National Library 
of Scotland has been taken, however, by a 
copy of Four dissertations in which are 
bound printed copies of the two sup- 
pressed dissertations with final corrections 
in the hand of the author.*! This National 
Library of Scotland copy constitutes the 
fourth in the present list and is the only 
one known to be extant; but that still 
other copies were not destroyed by Millar 
is abundantly evident. 

Of two of these, some facts are avail- 
able. One came to the attention of David 
Hume in 1764, who wrote to Millar from 
Paris on May 23: 

I never see Mr Wilkes here but at Chapel, 
where he is a most regular, & devout, and edi- 
fying, and pious Attendant. I take him to be 
entirely regenerate. He told me last Sunday, 
that you had given him a Copy of my Dis- 
sertations, with the two which I had sup- 
pressed; and that he forseeing Danger from 
the Sale of his Library, had wrote to you to 
find out that Copy and to tear out the two 

obnoxious Dissertations? Pray how stands 
that Fact? It was imprudent in you to in- 
trust him with that Copy: It was very pru- 
dent in him to use that Precaution: Yet 1 do 
not naturally suspect you of Imprudence, nor 
him of Prudence. I must hear a little farther 
before I pronounce. * 


Millar’s reply of June 5, 1764, gives a very 
different version of the transaction with 


40 III, 399-406. 
«1 MS 509, N.L.S. 
42 Hume, Letters, I, 444. 
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Wilkes and one which is unmistakably 
closer to the truth: 

I take Mr Wilkes to be the same man he 
was acting a part. He has forgot the story of the 
two Dissertations. The fact is upon impor- 
tunity I lent to him the only copy I preserved 
and for years never could recollect he had it till 
his Books came to be sold. Upon this I went 
immediatly to the Gentleman that directed 
the sale, told him the fact & reclaimed the 
two Dissertations which were my Property. 
Mr Coates who was the Person imediatly 
delivered me the volume and so soon as | 
got home I tore them out and burnt them that 
I might not lend them to any for the future. 
Two days after Mr Coats sent me a note for 
the volume as Mr Wilkes had desired it should 
be sent to him to Paris. I returned the volume 
but told him the two Dissertations I had 
tore out of the volume and burnt being my 
Property. This is the Truth of the matter 
and nothing but the truth. It was certainly 
imprudent for me to lend them to him.“ 


John Wilkes’s library had been sold by his 
agent Cotes earlier in 1764; and it would 
appear that Cotes then shipped the vol- 
ume, as mutilated by Millar, over to 
Paris, where Wilkes was temporarily liv- 
ing as an outlaw from Britain. Nothing 
further is known about this copy of ‘Five 
dissertations,’ become three by mutila- 
tion. 

The account of a sixth copy, the last 
that I have any information about, opens 
up the likelihood, hitherto unmentioned, 
that the two suppressed dissertations may 
have been duplicated by hand. The story 
is told by James Beattie in the letter of 
December 7, 1776, to Mrs. Montague, 
which has previously been referred to. ‘A 
few copies, however,” continues Beattie in 
that letter, “got abroad; one of which is in 
the hands of a Gentleman in England, 
who gave me this account [of the two sup- 
pressed items], and promised to let me 
have a copy in manuscript, as he could not 
part with the printed one.” I have no 


* Hume MSS, R.S.E., VI, 31. 
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knowledge as to whether Beattie received 
his copy or as to the identity of his Eng- 
lish informer. 

From whatever source, there were suf- 
ficient copies of ‘‘Five dissertations,” or at 
least manuscript versions of the two sup- 
pressed essays, in the hands of enemies or 
nonwell-wishers to disquiet Hume in later 
years. Their existence made it possible for 
unauthorized publications to be made 
during his lifetime and thereafter. 

VII 

All eighteenth-century publications of 
the essays “Of suicide” and “Of the im- 
mortality of the soul’”’ remain shrouded in 
mystery. None was authorized by Hume. 
The first known public appearance of the 
two essays was in French translation, in a 
two-volume miscellany of 1770 bound as 
one volume. This work is entitled Recueil 
philosophique ou mélange de pieces sur la 
religion & la morale. It is said to be par 
différents Auteurs; and the place of publi- 
cation is given as Londres, in the custom- 
ary subterfuge under the ancien régime. 
Items X and XI of the Mélange are Disser- 
tation sur ’immortalité de ’Gme and Dis- 
sertation sur le suicide, respectively, and 
are cited as Traduite de l’anglois. The 
Mélange is attributed to Jacques André 
Naigeon, and the translation of the Hume 
essays to Baron d’Holbach.*4 The German 
scholar, Rudolf Metz, in a distinguished 
article on Hume’s French friendships and 
the movement of ideas, conjectures that 
Holbach received the essays from John 
Wilkes whom he had met at Paris. This 
may well be, but information already 
given in the present essay indicates that 

44 See Rudolf Metz, ‘“‘Les Amitiés francaises de 
Hume et le mouvement des idées,’’ Revue de littérature 
comparée, IX (1929), 710. Metz cites as his authori- 
ties for the Holbach attribution (1) Quérard, La 
France littéraire (Paris, 1830), IV, 166; and (2) Lan- 
son, Manuel bibliographique de la littérature francaise 
(Paris, 1925), No. 11170. These findings are corrobo- 
rated by J. Lough, ‘‘Essai de bibliographie critique des 


publications du Baron D’Holbach,”’ Revue d'histoire 
littéraire de la France, XLVI (1939), 234. 

















Wilkes’s copy reached him at Paris only 
after the two essays in question had been 
cut out. If Wilkes actually was the inter- 
mediary, I find it easy to suppose that he 
was later able to locate still another copy 
of “Five dissertations” at London or per- 
haps to have a transcript made of the two 
essays. It remains always possible, of 
course, that Hume himself had permitted 
some of the Parisian philosophes to see the 
volume and that a transcript had been 
taken surreptitiously. In any event, no 
copy of the suppressed volume has as yet 
come to light in Paris; but, again, a search 
might prove rewarding. 

Perhaps the most certain fact concern- 
ing the 1770 French translation is that 
David Hume knew nothing about it; for 
it is not mentioned in his January 25, 
1772, letter to Strahan, and it would defi- 
nitely have been had he known of it. The 
occasion of that letter was explained by 
Hume in the following terms: 

...I am told by a Friend, that Dr [John] 
Millar [professor of civil law at Glasgow] 
said to him, there was a Bookseller in London, 
who had advertisd a new Book, containing, 
among other things, two of my suppress’d 
Essays. These I suppose are two Essays of 
mine, one on Suicide another on the Immor- 
tality of the Soul; which were printed by 
Andrew Millar about seventeen Years ago, 
and which from my abundant Prudence I 
suppress’d and woud not now wish to have 
revivd. 

Proceeding, then, to give details which 
have already been considered, Hume con- 
cludes the letter: 

But there have other Copies got abroad; and 
from one of these, some rascally Bookseller 
is, it seems, printing this Edition. I am not 
extremely alarmd at this Event, but if 
threatening him woud prevent it, I woud 
willingly employ that means. I am afraid all 
will be in vain; but if you know him, be as 
good as [to] try what can be done; and also 
learn from what hand he had the Copy. I 
believe an Injunction in Chancery might be 
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got against him; but then I must acknowledge 
myself the Author and this Expedient woud 
make a Noise and render the Affair more 
public. In a post or two, I may perhaps get 
you more particular Intelligence of the Book- 
sellers Name.” 


The source of the above rumor was pre- 
sumably the following advertisement, 
which had appeared in the London chron- 
icle of January 4, 1772: 

This Day was published 
Handsomely printed in Two Volumes, 
Twelves. Price bound 6s. 

The Beauties of the Magazines and other 
Periodical Works, selected for a Series of 
Years: Consisting of Essays, Moral Tales, 
Characters, and other Fugitive Pieces, in 
Prose; by the most eminent Hands: viz. 
Colman, Goldsmith, Murphy, Smollet, Thorn- 
ton, &c. Also some Essays by D. Hume, Esq. 
not inserted in the late Edition of his Works; 
With many other miscellaneous Productions 

of equal Merit. 

None of these Pieces are to be found in the 
works that pass under the Names of the 
above Authors. 

Printed for Richardson and Urquhart, 
under the Royal Exchange. 


In Volume I of The beauties of the maga- 
zines are printed three essays of Hume’s— 
but only the innocuous “Of impudence 
and modesty,” “Of love and marriage,” 
and “Of avarice.” The first two had been 
withdrawn by Hume from his collected 
works in 1764, the third, in 1770. Doubtless 
his anxiety passed when he learned the 
facts of the 1772 publication. 

If in 1772 David Hume was up in arms 
over a possible unauthorized publication 
of the two suppressed essays, he must- 
have had a change of mind shortly before 
his death. In 1776, when putting his liter- 
ary estate in order, he actually made some 
effort to secure posthumous publication of 
those essays, though not the elaborate 
measures, to be sure, that he took with his 
favorite Dialogues concerning natural reli- 

** Hume, Letters, II, 253-54. 
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gion, which had remained in manuscript 
for an even longer period of time. On 
August 7, 1776, less than three weeks be- 
fore his death, Hume added a codicil to 
his will, leaving the custody of all his 
manuscripts to William Strahan. “I de- 
sire,” the codicil continues, “that my Dia- 
logues concerning natural Religion may be 
printed and published any time within 
two Years after my Death; to which he 
[Strahan] may add, if he thinks proper, 
the two Essays formerly printed but not 
published.’’** At the same time, Hume 
also pasted the following notice on the fly- 
leaf of that copy of Four dissertations into 
which the two suppressed ones had been 
bound: “This Book is to be considerd as 
a Manuscript and to [be] deliverd to Mr 
Strahan according to my Will.’’*? Shortly 
after Hume’s death, August 25, 1776, his 
brother, John Home of Ninewells, for- 
warded this ‘‘manuscript”’ to Strahan, to- 
gether with a manuscript copy of the Dza- 
logues; receipt of the parcel was acknowl- 
edged by Strahan to Adam Smith on Sep- 
tember 16. 48 

Although on September 9 he had writ- 
ten Hume’s brother that he would fulfil 
the intentions of the will “most exactly,’’4* 
Strahan was in reality embarrassed by the 
legacy. The Dialogues he could, with some 
grace, decline to publish because Hume 
had further arranged, in that event, that 
they be brought out by his nephew, David 
Hume the Younger, who was later to be- 
come professor of Scots law at Edinburgh 
University and baron of the Scottish Ex- 
chequer. But no specific instructions were 
left concerning the suppressed essays be- 
yond the wide discretion of the codicil it- 
self. Strahan, therefore, consulted as 
many of Hume’s friends as possible con- 
cerning the propriety of bringing out those 


‘© Hume MSS, R.S.E., LX, 24. 

? MS 509, N.L.S. 

‘s Hume MSS, R.S.E., VIII, 49. 
‘*?Hume MSS, R.S.E., VIII, 43. 
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essays. He was advised by Adam Smith 
that Hume had appeared anxious only to 
have My own life and the Dialogues pub- 
lished.*® The following letter, which tells 
its own story, Strahan received from 
Charles Jenkinson, then leader of the 
“King’s Friends” in the House of Com- 
mons and later the first earl of Liverpool. 
The letter is dated October 4, 1776. 


Mr. Jenkinson presents his Compliments 
to Mr. Strahan, & returns him the inclosed 
Book. He has perused the two Essays on 
Suicide, & the Immortality of the Soul: They 
neither of them ought to be published, as they 
will not do any Credit, even, to the Literary 
Character of the deceased Mr. Hume. The 
first contains no other Arguments, than such 
as are to be found in the Stoical Writers on 
that subject;—The latter Essay contains 
very few Arguments at all; It states the diffi- 
culty of proving the Immortality of the Soul, 
by Arguments a priori, with less force & per- 
spicuity, than might have been expected from 
the Pen of Mr. Hume." 


On February 13, 1777, Strahan in- 
formed David Hume the Younger that he 
was still undecided about publishing the 
Dialogues, but that “The two Essays that 
were formerly printed, but not published, 
I think, with all your Uncle’s other 
Friends whom I know, should never ap- 
pear again in Print.” Finally, by March 
3, 1777, Strahan had made up his mind 
and wrote to John Home of Ninewells. 
The Dialogues he declined to bring out, 
leaving that task to Hume’s nephew. He 
goes on to say: 


The two Essays formerly printed, but at 
that time suppressed, I am clearly of opinion, 
and so are every one of your Brother’s Friends 
whom I know, should never more see the 
Light. I hope you will concur in this Senti- 
ment, and think no more of them; for besides 
that the Subjects are singularly unpopular, 


50 Hume MSS, R.S.E., VIII, 41. 

5 MS letter, Pierpont Morgan Library, New 
York City. 
52 Hume MSS, R.S.E., VIII, 46. 
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we do not think them equal to his other 
Works.** 


John Home replied to this letter on 
March 13, requesting Strahan to retain 
charge of the manuscript of the Dialogues, 
“as well as of the printed Essays.” The 
letter closes: 

As I never saw the printed Essays, being 
sealed up and directed by himself [David 
Hume] for you and consequently cannot judge 
of their merit, but as they were totally left 
to your disposal and judgement, and no 
earnestness being shown that they should see 
the light, I am satisfied they be suppressed, 
since it is your opinion, and am obliged to 
you, for asking my concurrence, as a favour 
no way entitled to by Sir 

Your most humble Servant 
Joun Home"! 


The result of this exchange of letters was 
that Strahan refused to publish but, nev- 
ertheless, retained possession of the ‘‘man- 
uscript” copy of Four dissertations in 
which was bound what he consistently re- 
ferred to as ““Two Essays.” 

The more curious, therefore, is the tiny 
volume which appeared by the middle of 
1777, with a title-page reading “Two Es- 
says. London, M.pcc.Lxxvil. (Price Five 
Shillings),”’ and with no indication of 
either author or publisher. The very es- 
says themselves go unnamed. The price of 
five shillings was outrageously high for 
forty-one pages and was obviously de- 
signed to profit from the notoriety sur- 
rounding Hume’s suppressed works. A 
writer in the Gentleman’s magazine for 
July, 1777, signing himself ‘‘Laicus,” com- 
ments on this publication somewhat 
maliciously: 

5s Hume MSS, R.S.E., VIII, 44. Some months 
previous a contrary opinion had been offered by the 
Weekly magazine, or Edinburgh amusement, XXXIII 
(1776), 415, but without evidence: “Those few 
judges who have seen the manuscripts [of the two 
essays] reckon them chef d’couvres of metaphysical 


speculation.” 
54 Quoted by Hill, p. 363. 
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If report says true, and sometimes it does 
the Essay on Suicide had been published, and 
was suppressed by public authority. A great 
legacy was left to an eminent bookseller to 
publish it again, and, on his refusal, was 
offered to others; and when the more generous 
of the trade in Britain refused to give birth 
to such a national evil, it was dispatched into 
Holland, to return hither again, and scatter 
its pestilential influence over the fellow- 
subjects and fellow-citizens of the good, the 
humane, the social Mr. Hume.*® 


Put in more pointed language, this charge 
is seen to be, in fact, dual: first, that Two 
essays was authorized by Hume’s execu- 
tors® and, second, that it was printed in 
Holland and imported into England. 
These allegations must be looked into. 

A definitive answer can be given, I be- 
lieve, to the first question, Was Two essays 
an authorized publication? The only copy 
that Hume had left to his executors was in 
the possession of Strahan, who, at least as 
late as March, had stoutly refused to 
bring it to light. There is, on the one hand, 
no evidence that he ever changed his 
mind; and there is, on the other hand, ir- 
refutable evidence that the text of Two es- 
says does not follow his copy, which had 
been somewhat revised and corrected in 
Hume’s own hand. The text of Two essays 
is that of the original suppressed printing. 
Strahan, therefore, was not responsible for 
the 1777 publication; nor, by the same 
token, was David Hume the Younger, the 
only other conceivable person who might 
have brought out an authorized edition. 


55 Gentleman's magazine, XLVII (1777), 326. 


56 The charge was, to be sure, natural enough, as 
it seemed to be common knowledge that Hume had 
left the two essays to his executors (see, e.g., “Tobias 
Simple,’’ writing in the Weekly magazine, or Edin- 
burgh amusement, XX XVIII (1777*], 292). Curiously, 
as late as 1807, Hume's first full-length biographer. 
T. E. Richie, was doubtful of their authenticity: 
“These essays, though the mode of writing and of 
reasoning might induce one to suppose them genuine, 
have never been acknowledged by his friends, and 
are believed to be spurious’ (see An account of the life 
and writings of David Hume, Esq. (London, 1807], 
p. 301). 
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I dismiss as totally unlikely the possibility 
that either of them brought out Two es- 
says without following Hume’s final revi- 
sions. 

Two slight clues, it is to be acknowl- 
edged, might seem to implicate Strahan in 
the 1777 publication. One is the identity 
of his consistent reference to the sup- 
pressed essays as “Two Essays,” with the 
title of that volume. The other is a remark 
in a tract which was published at Oxford 
in May, 1777, and entitled A panegyrical 
essay, or a few serious arguments, irrefraga- 
bly proving that the present times are, of all 
times that ever were, the most heroic, wise, 
and virtuous; with some occasional encomi- 
ums on @ late apology for the life and writ- 
ings of David Hume, Esq. The anonymous 
writer states that he is not “yet convinced 
of all the advantages of Suicide,—(owing 
to the unfortunate delay of a much ex- 
pected Posthumous Tract, the legacy of 
an eminent compound of rarified and ra- 
tionalized matter, lately deceased.” In a 
footnote he elaborates: “If, as I am told, 
this valuable Work be already printed, 
but withheld from the public from an ill- 
grounded Fear of the interposition of 
Parliament, I hope Mr. S[traha]n will be 
prevailed upon by this Note to lay aside 
his Apprehensions. . . .”’ The first of these 
clues is to be dismissed, I should argue, as 
pure coincidence; the second as garbled 
hearsay. 

Two essays of 1777 was definitely, then, 
an unauthorized publication. Its source 
was clearly one of the several printed 
copies of ‘‘Five dissertations” or a manu- 
script version of the two suppressed es- 
says taken from one of these. Almost cer- 
tainly it was brought out by an unscrupu- 
lous person eager to profit financially from 
the publicity attending the death of Hume 
and from the notoriety surrounding his 
suppressed works. As to whether it was 
printed in Holland or in England, I have 
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no information beyond the “London” on 
the title-page. The charge of foreign pub- 
lication may merely be a confused refer- 
ence to the unauthorized French transla- 
tion of 1770. 

In 1783 the name of David Hume was 
first put to the two suppressed essays. The 
title of this edition is singular: Essays on 
suicide, and the immortality of the soul, 
ascribed to the late David Hume, Esq. Never 
before published. With remarks, intended as 
an antidote to the poison contained in these 
performances. By the editor. To which is 
added, Two letters on suicide. From Ros- 
seau’s [sic] Eloisa; the place of publication 
is given as “London: Printed for M. 
Smith; and sold by the Booksellers in Pic- 
cadilly, Fleet Street, and Paternoster 
Row”; and the price is 3s. 6d. sewed. 
Equally singular is the Preface of the 
anonymous editor, where, despite the 
title, he indicates that he was perfectly 
aware of the 1777 publication: 

These two Essays on Suicide and the Im- 
mortality of the Soul, though not published in 
any edition of his works, are generally at- 
tributed to the late ingenious Mr. Hume. 

The well-known contempt of this eminent 
philosopher for the common convictions of 
mankind, raised an apprehension of the con- 
tents from the very title of these pieces. But 
the celebrity of the author’s name, renders 
them, notwithstanding, in some degree ob- 
jects of great curiosity. 

Owing to this circumstance, a few copies 
have been clandestinely circulated, at a large 
price, for some time, but without any com- 
ment. The very mystery attending this mode 
of selling them, made them more an object 
of request than they would otherwise have 
been. 

The present publication comes abroad 
under no such restraint, and possesses very 
superior advantages. The Notes annexed are 
intended to expose the sophistry contained in 
the original Essays, and may shew how little 
we have to fear from the adversaries of these 
great truths, from the pitiful figure which 
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even Mr. Hume makes in thus violently ex- 
hausting his last strength in an abortive 
attempt to traduce or discredit them. 

The two very masterly Letters from the 
Eloisa of Rosseau [sic] on the subject of 
Suicide, have been much celebrated, and we 
hope will be considered as materially increas- 
ing the value of this curious collection. 

The admirers of Mr. Hume will be pleased 
with seeing the remains of a favourite author 
rescued in this manner from that oblivion to 
which the prejudices of his countrymen had, 
in all appearance, consigned them; and even 
the religious part of mankind have some reason 
of triumph from the striking instance here 
given of truth’s superiority to error, even 
when error has all the advantage of an elegant 
genius, and a great literary reputation to 
recommend it. 


Beyond the supposition that the 1783 
publication was based on that of 1777, no 
facts are known about it or its editor. The 
contemporary reviewers agreed that the 
editor was seeking the publicity of notori- 
ety and consequently suspected that his 
notes by way of refutation were mere sub- 
terfuge. 

The 1783 publication provoked an 
anonymous answer the following year, en- 
titled An essay on the immortality of the 
soul; shewing the fallacy and malignity of a 
sceptical one, lately published, together with 
such another on suicide; and both ascribed, 
by the editor, to the late David Hume, Esq. 
The work was published at London, print- 
ed for the author, and dedicated to the 
queen. The 1783 edition was republished 
at London in 1789 as “A new edition” 
with slightly different title: Essays on sut- 
cide and the immortality of the soul. By the 
late David Hume, Esq. With remarks by the 
editor. To which are added two letters on sut- 
cide, from Rousseau’s Eloisa. The same 
title was used for editions in 1799 at Basel 
and at Strasbourg. The two essays were 
translated into German in 1781 at Han- 
over, and “Of suicide” alone, into French 








in 1785, but with no indication of place of 
publication.’ Finally, Hume’s corrected 
“manuscript” in the National Library of 
Scotland after many strange adventures 
will, at long last, provide the authentic 
text in the new collection of his works to 
be published by Thomas Nelson and 
Sons, Ltd., and edited by Professor T. E. 
Jessop. ** 
VIII 

David Hume was the exemplar of the 
Age of Enlightenment. Wise and coura- 
geous, he was also modest and prudent. In 
1739 he had exulted on the title-page of 
the Treatise of human nature in a quota- 
tion from Tacitus that Rara temporum 
felicitas, ubi sentire, quae velis; & quae 
sentias, dicere licet. Two years later he had 
elaborated this thesis: 

It is a very comfortable reflection to the 
lovers of liberty, that this peculiar privilege 
[civil liberty] of Britain is of a kind that can- 
not easily be wrested from us, but must last 
as long as our government remains, in any de- 
gree, free and independent. It is seldom, that 
liberty of any kind is lost all at once. Slavery 
has so frightful an aspect to men accustomed 
to freedom, that it must steal upon them by 
degrees, and must disguise itself in a thousand 
shapes, in order to be received. But, if the 
liberty of the press ever be lost, it must be 
lost at once. The general laws against sedi- 
tion and libelling are at present as strong as 
they possibly can be made. Nothing can im- 
pose a farther restraint, but either the clap- 
ping an Imprimatur upon the press, or the 
giving to the court very large discretionary 
powers to punish whatever displeases them. 
But these concessions would be such a bare- 


‘7 The editions mentioned above are listed by 
Jessop, p. 36. 

58In the twentieth century the two suppressed 
essays have continued their strange history. In 1917, 
for instance, they were reprinted in The open court 
(XXVI, 740-56) because, alleged the editor in an 
apologetic introduction, they had never been re- 
printed since the eighteenth century, were not in- 
cluded in any edition of the works of Hume, and were 
unayailable in the book market. The editor's re- 
searches were able to locate but one copy, that in the 
Yale University Library. 
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faced violation of liberty, that they will prob- 
ably be the last efforts of a despotic govern- 
ment. We may conclude that the liberty of 
Britain is gone for ever when these attempts 


shall succeed.®? 


Subsequently, however, Hume came to 
realize that he had somewhat misjudged 
the felicity of the age, that the vaunted 
liberty of the press was not fully extended 
to religious speculation. 

As early as 1749 the relentless Warbur- 
ton had picked Hume up and identified 
his writings (with the exception of the 
Treatise), inquiring of Hurd: 

I am strongly tempted too to have a stroke 
at Hume in parting. He is the author of a little 
book called “Philosophical Essays,” in one 
part of which he argues against the being of a 
God, and in another, (very needlessly you 
will say,) against the possibility of miracles. 
He has crowned the liberty of the press. And 
yet he has a considerable post under the 
Government. I have a great mind to do justice 
on his arguments against miracles, which 1 
think might be done in a few words. But does 
he deserve notice? Is he known amongst you? 
Pray answer me these questions. For if his 
own weight keeps him down, I should be sorry 
to contribute to his advancement to any 
place but the pillory.® 


The story of Warburton’s attempt to ad- 
vance Hume to the pillory has been 
blocked out earlier in this essay. It did not 
come off successfully but was perhaps re- 
sponsible, in one way or another, for the 
example later made of Annet. Yet Peter 
Annet was a nonentity, and David Hume 
was Britain’s leading man of letters. It is 
meet to inquire, therefore, into the pos- 
sible results of the public prosecution of 
Hume in 1756; nor is such an inquiry to 
be dismissed as idle and unhistorical, since 
consideration of effects that did not take 

* Hume, “Of the liberty of the press,’’ Philo- 


sophical works, III, 97-98 n. 
* Warburton, Letters from a late eminent prelate to 


one of his friends, p. 10. 
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place frequently gives deeper insight into 
true historical causations. 


At the outset it is certain that the ec- 
clesiastics, Warburton and Sherlock, were 
in favor of the pillory. But what of 
the legalists, Hardwicke and Mansfield? 
Would they have been able to foresee the 
inevitable results? That Hume would not 
submit but would retire into France, 
where he would be acclaimed as the mar- 
tyr of the Enlightenment? That all liber- 
als in Britain would be up in arms at the 
loss of one of their most cherished free- 
doms? That the Continent would rock 
with laughter or grimace with sneers at 
the country that had once set the pattern 
for freedom to the world? Personally, I am 
inclined to suspect that Mansfield, at 
least, was politician enough to have ad- 
vised caution; that, if the bishops must be 
allowed their prey, it had better be some 
figure less prominent than Hume. 

In the event as it happened, David 
Hume acted with characteristic wisdom 
and prudence. Never relinquishing the 
right to speak his mind out, to tell the 
truth as he saw it, he published what he 
could at the moment and held on to what 
he could not. If he became somewhat 
more cynical as he grew older, that was 
but human. In the last weeks of his life he 
tagged the parcel of the maimed essays 
with the label of ‘‘manuscript”’ in order to 
retain the property rights and left it, com- 
fortably sure that it would not be de- 
stroyed and would eventually see the light 
of publication. The success of this move 
has been delayed to the present day; but, 
in the meanwhile, chance publication by 
unknown hands has put the two sup- 
pressed essays in the public eye. They 
have taken their place, along with his 
other writings, as important documents in 
the history of modern thought. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 








Manuel de l'anglais du moyen age, Part II: 
Moyen-anglais. By FeErNanD Mossé. 2 vols. 
Vol. I: Grammaire et textes; Vol. II: Notes et 
glossaire. I: pp. 380; II: pp. 185. Paris: 
Aubier, 1949. 

The recent advance in French studies of 
older English is well illustrated by this work; 
indeed, it is as well informed as to the facts of 
language, literature, and bibliography as the 
best German work would be. The grammar is 
comprehensive and yet succinct; the selections 
are better chosen than those of any similar 
book; and the notes are pointed and helpful. 
It is a pity that in no cases are variant copies 
of the same text provided; Morris and Skeat 
led the way in this important respect many 
years ago but have been followed by few edi- 
tors. On the other hand, Mossé gives at times 
the original from which the Middle English 
text was translated—with no other advantage 
than that of enabling the student to under- 
stand the English text better or to observe the 
accuracy of the translation. Probably the 
greatest lack in the work is the failure to 
give etymologies of the words in the glos- 
sary. Of course, flaws in details could be 
pointed out; only a Klaeber could avoid the 
chances of error in the thousands of details in 
such a book. One that seems to me amusing is 
the translation of Chaucer’s remark about 
Harry Baily: “he was our aller cok”’ as “c’était 
le cuisinier de nous tous”’ (I, 85). More serious 
are the characterizations of Cleanness as a 
homily “sur la chute des anges et le péché 
originel’”’ and of the temptation in Gawain and 
the green knight as “la tentation de la fée Mor- 
ganne’”’ (I, 268) (in a way this is true, but it 
suggests that the lady who tempts Gawain is 
Morganne) and, finally, the remark that 
Chaucer ‘“‘n’éprouve que dédain et mépris pour 
les métres allitératifs indigénes”’ (I, 323) un- 
happily perpetuates the misinterpretation of 
the Parson’s remark that he cannot “‘geste rum 
ram ruf”’ by letter, with no regard for the next 
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line, in which he says that he considers rhyme 
but little better. Such faults can be corrected 
readily in later editions of this admirable text- 


book. 
J. R. Huiserr 
University of Arkansas 


La Fine del Logos. By GiuseprE ToFFANIN. 
Bologna: Nicola Zanichelli, 1948. Pp. 193. 
La Fine del Logos is the logical sequel to Tof- 

fanin’s Storia dell’umanesimo. The Storia nar- 

rated the development of humanism in Italy, 
while La Fine del Logos traces its European 
propagation (France, England, Netherlands, 

Germany; the short section on Vives can hard- 

ly be said to cover the whole story of Spanish 

humanism, while Portugal is absent). 

Not taking into account Voigt’s book, 
which, by the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury, had become obsolete, the Storia dell’ uma- 
nesimo was, at the time of its publication in 
1933, the only history of humanism available. 
Fortune smiled upon it: it was reprinted twice 
in revised editions (respectively, 1940 and 
1943). The year 1937 saw the publication of 
Horst Ruediger’s Wesen und Wandlung des 
Humanismus, which is more a congeries of es- 
says than a history, lacking as it does the or- 
ganic texture which distinguishes a genuine 
historical synthesis. Ten years later (1947) the 
second “regular’’ history of humanism ap- 
peared: Eugenio Garin’s Geschichte des Hu- 
manismus (Bern: Verlag A. Francke)—a mo- 
mentous contribution by a thorough connois- 
seur of the highways and byways of Italian 
Renaissance thought. In 1948 Renaissance 
scholarship was enriched by Frangois Her- 
mans’ Histoire doctrinale de l’humanisme chré- 
tien (4 vols.; Tournai: Casterman), a work 
which moves within the same orbit as Tof- 
fanin’s productions and which would, if stud- 
ied vis-A-vis La Fine del Logos, provide an op- 
portunity for pertinent remarks on coinci- 
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dences and divergences. La Fine del Logos 
brings down to Goethe’s time the story, the 
commencements of which were recounted in 
the Storia dell’umanesimo; as a consequence, 
the two volumes “are naturally to be consid- 
ered as a single one’’ (Fine del Logos, p. vii). 

La Fine del Logos (a catching and well-se- 
lected title!) is articulated in five parts. 

Part I deals with “Humanism at the time 
of the Italian Renaissance.” After setting 
forth the points of intellectual contact between 
the major Italian humanists and the Christian 
apologetes of the second century, the author 
passes on to the history of the analogy insti- 
tuted between Socrates and Christ (here Har- 
nack may have provided the initial incentive) 
from the time of the early Christian Fathers to 
the late nineteenth-century philosophers (but 
the meaning of Kierkegaard’s interpretation of 
Socrates is somewhat misconstrued). Having 
pointed out what he believes to have been Socra- 
tes’ true message and the vanishment beyond 
recall—the “‘irrevocability’’—of the conception 
conditioning Italian Renaissance Humanism, 
Toffanin emphasizes the “strictly limited”’ dif- 
fusion of that conception, during the fifteenth 
century, in France, England, and Germany. 
Part I is rounded out by a delineation of the 
manner in which Luther envisaged Socrates. 

Part II sketches, with telling traits, the por- 
traits of the ‘Four evangelists of European 
humanism,”’ i.e., Thomas More, Erasmus (Tof- 
fanin may be counted upon to be exciting 
when he speaks of Erasmus), Budé (one would 
have expected, instead of him, Lefévre d’Eta- 
ples), and Vives (whose multiform achieve- 
ments undeservedly shrink to an “opaque 
biblicism’’). 

These four evangelists of European human- 
ism are matched, in a perfectly symmetrical 
contrast, in Part III, by the four evangelists 
of the Reformation: Luther, Melanchthon, 
Zwingli, and Calvin. Hutten is wrongly thrown 
in as a permanent caudatory of Luther. There 
ensues a short and learned digression on the 
influence of printing, as the spawning ground 
of those Flugschriften which gave maximum 
diffusion to the religious reform. 

Part IV—perhaps the most original sec- 
tion of the work (‘“‘not all of these Humanists 
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deserve oblivion: their destiny, however, is 
such that the history of philosophy rejects 
them as philologists, while the history of 
philology spurns them as philosophers, or 
philosophisers . . .’’ [p. 129])—deals with “The 
Low Countries and the last reincarnation of 
the Logos.’”’ Here, Rembrandtesque likenesses 
are given of Justus Lipsius, Josephus Scaliger, 
Casaubon (the chapter on him is the strategic 
center of the ideal panorama of the book), and 
Grotius. In immediate juxtaposition to these 
writers and in utter disregard of the geographi- 
cal factor, Toffanin places G. B. Vico—for him 
the symbol of the last avatar of the Logos. 

The “Heritage of humanism’’ is treated in 
Part V. The protagonists of this section are J. 
Guez de Balzac (the meaning of whose socra- 
tisme chrétien is slightly overrated by Toffa- 
nin), La Mothe le Vayer (“apology of faith qua 
irrational value’); l’esprit classique, which, in 
Toffanin’s eyes, represents the opposite of “hu- 
manistic’’ classicism; neohumanistic and Ma- 
sonic literature; Shaftesbury as the prime rep- 
resentative of the esoteric rediscovery of hu- 
manism; esoteric humanism itself; Lessing and 
Greece; and, finally, the ‘“‘Lutherized’’ Greece 
of Goethe, Fichte, and Nietzsche. 

Toffanin’s conception of humanism in- 
evitably elicits some reservations. It is too 
broad and wide-meshed: the rich concrete con- 
tent of the historical phenomenon from which 
it is allegedly derived escapes. On reading the 
Storia dell’umanesimo or La Fine del Logos, one 
would never suspect the revolution brought 
about by humanism in fields of study other 
than theology. Those, otherwise admirable, 
works tell us nothing, for instance, about the 
revival of jurisprudentia elegans, due to the 
amalgamation of classical philology with his- 
tory and archeology; or about the reform of 
dialectic (Valla, Agricola, Hotman); or about 
the study of legal philosophy; or about Baif’s 
musique mesurée or the resuscitation of Greek 
musical theory or the vivification of history, 
geography, and medicine through humanism. 
The history of humanistic pedagogy and the 
reorganization of the curriculum around the 
normative idea of humanism, i.e., the con- 
catenation of disciplines, especially shine by 
their absence. 
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Furthermore, in Toffanin’s account of the 
European vicissitudes of the “theology’’ of hu- 
manism, although we learn much about the 
basic antagonism between humanism and 
Reformation (see, however, the minutely docu- 
mented description of the various relational 
phases of these two factors in P. Kalkoff, “Die 
Stellung der deutschen Humanisten zur Re- 
formation,” Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, 
XLVI [1927], 161-231), we are left uninformed 
about the action exerted by the first factor 
upon the second. Christian humanism did in- 
fluence the Reformation: Zwingli preaches in 
the Erasmian mode; Erasmus _ influences 
Farel; Lefévre d’Etaples’s translation of the 
Psalms, the Psalterium quincunplez, acts o1. 
Luther; Luther uses the Greek text of the New 
Testament edited by Erasmus, etc. Why, on 
the other hand, is Erasmus more typical of 
Christian humanism than Agostino Steuco da 
Gubbio (1497 or 1498-1549), the author of the 
De perenni philosophia (Lyon, 1540), where, 
according to a French commentator, 


il veut montrer que les philosophes payens ont 
reconnu de tout temps un Etre supréme; que 
quelques-uns ont eu une connaissance confuse de 
la Trinité; que la création du monde, les anges, 
les démons, la formation de l’homme et |’im- 
mortalité de l’Ame ont été aussi connus de plu- 
sieurs, et qu’ils ont eu des idées saines sur la piété, 
la justice, l’amour du prochain et la morale? 


And why does Steuco, in his De religione Chris- 
tiana adversus Lutheranos (Bologna, 1530), vio- 
lently attack Erasmus? The contraposition, 
postulated by Toffanin, between classic, sacra- 
mentally hallowed Latin, the vessel of ances- 
tral sapientia, on the one hand, and the ver- 
nacular literatures, on the other, is presented 
in too acute and dogmatic a form. Erasmus, 
for instance, was not such a sworn foe to the 
vernaculars: at least not in his Paraclesis, 
where advocacy of the vernaculars is the logi- 
cal corollary of his democratic evangelism. 
Other humanists, like Lebrija, Lefévre d’Eta- 
ples, and Vives, follow this trend. 

With the exception of Vico, no other Italian 
names—it is Toffanin himself who remarks 
upon this—appear in La Fine del Logos, which 
no other adjective but ‘‘masterly’’ would be 
adequate to characterize. The book is provoca- 
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tive in the extreme of that fruitful dissent to 
which scholarship owes its progress. The at- 
tentive reader will come across problems at al- 
most every turn. He will want to consult the 
texts again by himself—to deepen his knowl- 
edge of the humanistic period by acquainting 
himself with the unfamiliar works quoted by 
Toffanin—will reach conclusions perhaps antip- 
odal to those presented by the author. 
“Through the master, beyond the master”: 
this, after all, is the highest eulogy that can be 
bestowed upon a scholar. Toffanin is a seminal 
writer: he scatters fermenta cognitionis: he 
prods us to explore matters further, to see 
things with our own eyes. We wish La Fine del 
Logos the success it deserves among the most 
discriminating circles of American scholarship. 

E.io GIANTURCO 
Georgetown Institute of Linguistics 

Washington, D.C. 


Studies in Spenser, Milton, and the theory of 
monarchy. By Ruta Mostu. New York: 
King’s Crown Press, Columbia University, 
1949. Pp. 144. 

This collection of half-a-dozen essays falls 
into three pairs, of which much the most inter- 
esting is the pair devoted to Milton (it consti- 
tutes half the book). The first of these Milton 
essays, “The theme of Paradise lost,” reviews 
what Dr. Mohl takes to be the unbroken his- 
tory in Milton criticism, down to 1919, of mis- 
conceptions of the poem’s theme and misinter- 
pretations of its significance. She dates the be- 
ginning of true understanding from Hanford’s 
great article, “Milton and the return to hu- 
manism,’’ and she reports briefly on the recep- 
tion and improvement by Miltonists of Han- 
ford’s argument. She then offers her definition 
of the poem’s theme: it is “‘ ‘the making of the 
greater man’—not simply the greater Man, 
Christ, as the fourth line of the epic might 
seem to imply, and not the chosen few, pre- 
destined to be saved, but the better human be- 
ing everywhere.”’ She explains the advantages 
of conceiving the theme in this way: 

It is a theme having positive force, not indi- 
cated even by the title of Paradise Lost. Instead 
of being merely a narrative of conflict and loss, it 
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is an epic of spiritual conflict gloriously won. In- 
stead of stressing man’s faults and weakness, it 
is, like Christianity itself, full of faith and hope 
for the future of humankind. Most important of 
all, however, is the fact that such a theme makes 
the epic significant “not for an age, but for all 
time.’’ If that theme was timely in Milton’s day, 
when greater men were needed so desperately, 
surely in our day, when it is a truism that man- 
kind has not kept pace socially and spiritually 
with his achievements in science, the making of 
“greater men”’ should be of first importance. 


She then presents her supporting argument. It 
consists of the juxtaposition of two proposi- 
tions: (1) Milton was writing about man, not 
about God or Satan (this is not argued, but 
several scholars with a similar view are cited); 
and (2) Milton’s view of man was perfectibili- 
tarian (the argument for this is in the com- 
panion essay and will be noticed below) and 
the kind of improvement which interested him 
most was that which followed sin and repent- 
ance. Adam and Eve experience this kind of 
improvement (Dr. Mohl does not think it 
necessary to demonstrate that this is so, ap- 
parently feeling that Michael’s reference to the 
“Paradise within thee, happier far’’ covers the 
matter). The poem is therefore, as befits its 
theme, free from pessimism. In fact, it is in all 
essentials a regulation Renaissance conduct- 
book: 

Milton’s aim to show how a greater man is 
made was undoubtedly a part of the learning he 
acquired from his teacher Spenser, whom he 
called a “better teacher than Scotus or Aquinas.” 
For in “fashioning a gentleman,”’ a phrase full of 
meaning in the sixteenth century if not today, 
Spenser was actually setting forth his idea of the 
art of right living. Being a humanist like Milton, 
he, too, chose the theme of “ideal humanity.” 


The companion essay, “Milton and the idea 
of perfection,’ begins with a very interesting 
account of the divergent and, indeed, contra- 
dictory meanings of the term “perfection.” 
Originally, it meant ‘completion’? and was 
therefore essentially static. This meaning has 
persisted, but the term also acquired the mean- 
ing of “excellence,” with its inevitable implica- 
tion of growth. For those who gave it this sec- 
ond meaning, the biblical injunction, “Be per- 
fect,”’ was susceptible of interpretation as a 
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command (and therefore as an assertion that 
it is possible) to achieve such an advance in 
excellence as to outgrow, and to overcome the 
limitations of, original sin; and, in fact, some 
Christian sects, notably the Quakers, main- 
tained the possibility of real sinlessness here 
on earth. So, Dr. Mohl believes, did Milton. 
She shows that in his early work Milton used 
the term in the sense of completion, but that 
in the divorce tracts—that forcing ground of 
so many of Milton’s ideas—it came to mean 
progress toward infinite excellence. She con- 
cedes that in The Christian doctrine Milton ex- 
plicitly denies the possibility of mortal sinless- 
ness: 


With regard to perfection, although not to be 
expected in the present life, it is our duty to strive 
after it with earnestness, as the ultimate object 
of our existence. . . . Hence such as are strenuous 
in this conflict, and earnestly and unceasingly la-_ 
bour to attain perfection in Christ, though they 
be really imperfect, are yet, by imputation and 
through the divine mercy, frequently called in 
Scripture “‘perfect,’”’ and “blameless,” and “with- 
out sin”; inasmuch as sin, though still dwelling in 
them, does not reign over them. 


She contends, nevertheless, that in Paradise 
lost and Paradise regained “the possibility of a 
sinless, perfect humanity seems assured... 
man’s perfection is real, the result of his own 
free choice of the good.’”’ Not only so, but, 
showing a strong sense of Milton’s scrupulous 
fairness, Dr. Mohl applies his idea of perfecti- 
bility to God as well: “To deny God growth in 
perfection, while ascribing such perfectibility 
to man, would be to limit God’s perfection. To 
Milton, therefore, God is ‘the living God,’ who, 
though he is declared to be immutable in The 
Christian Doctrine, in Paradise Lost grows to- 
ward greater and greater excellence in the light 
of new experience.” 

The reader may find it hard to take serious- 
ly this notion that an infinite God can tran- 
scend his limitations; but the author is serious, 
and the argument here may be used as a fair 
illustration of her method. It consists of two 
assertions: (1) “After the fall of the rebel 
angels, God determines to create ‘another 
world, out of one man a Race of men innumer- 
able,’ whose will is free and who therefore pro- 
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vide him with more experience.” (2) ‘Satan 
... Teveals again God’s growth as Creator: 

O Earth, how like to Heav’n, if not preferr’d 
More justly, Seat worthier of Gods, as built 
With second thoughts, reforming what was old! 
For what God after better worse would build?’”’ 


In making the first assertion Dr. Mohl offers 
no justification for her interpretation, nor does 
she refer to the text except to indicate the 
place of the lines quoted. Let us look at the 
passage, then, and see how well it will allow of 
such an interpretation: 
[I] in a moment will create 
Another World, out of one man a Race 
Of men innumerable, there to dwell, 
Not here, till by degrees of merit rais’d 
They open to themselves at length the way 
Up hither, under long obedience tri’d, 
And Earth be chang’d to Heavn, & Heavn 
to Earth, 
One Kingdom, Joy and Union without end 
[VII, 154-61]. 
Progress in excellence, or, if Dr. Mohl wishes, 
“growth in perfection,” is certainly contem- 
plated here, but of course it is a growth in man 
(not a dozen lines farther on in the same 
speech, God reiterates his “‘infinitude’’); nor is 
there the slightest suggestion that God will 
gain new experience (Milton’s God, if not Dr. 
Mohl’s, is omniscient). This leaves the propo- 
sition dependent upon the second assertion; 
but here there is no need to examine the mean- 
ing of the passage, since Dr. Mohl has, in an- 
other context, very properly warned us against 
the theology “revealed’”’ by Satan. 

Much the same result follows an examina- 
tion of her contention that Milton came to be- 
lieve in a “real, rather than imputed, perfec- 
tion and . . . sinlessness in this life.’’ After ac- 
knowledging that The Christian doctrine denies 
such a doctrine, she writes (and this is the 
whole of her positive argument): 

Later, in Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained, 
no such reservations are expressed ; for in the per- 
fect state of Adam and Eve [reference to Paradise 
lost, V, 524, and VIII, 642], in the perfection of 
Noah [ibid., XI, 876], in Raphael’s assertion that 
all things are “created ...such to perfection” 
[ibid., V, 472], in God’s characterization of Christ 
as “this perfect man” [Paradise regained, I, 
166], and in Christ’s promise that his “Merit 
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those human beings shall perfet’’ [Paradise lost, 
XI, 36-37], the possibility of a sinless, perfect 
humanity seems assured. 

What shall we say of such “evidence’’? The 
perfection of Adam and Eve is that which pre- 
cedes the Fall: what else should they be before 
the Fall but sinless? That ascribed to Noah is 
just such a use of the term as Milton glossed 
in the passage which Dr. Mohl quoted from 
The Christian doctrine: “such as are strenuous 
in this conflict . . . though they be really im- 
perfect, are yet, by imputation and through 
the divine mercy, frequently called in Scrip- 
ture ‘perfect’...’’ (the famous biblical inci- 
dent of drunkenness in the tent shows no vi- 
ciousness which would prevent imputed per- 
fection, but it is scarcely an argument for real 
perfection). How should “all things”’ be creat- 
ed by God except “to perfection’? But they 
did not, any more than did Adam and Eve, re- 
main perfect after the Fall: “Earth felt the 
wound,”’ and God had “several alterations in 
the Heavens and Elements’’ made. The perfec- 
tion ascribed to Christ is, of course, real; but 
it is not clear how this is relevant to the argu- 
ment: the great Christian paradox insists upon 
Christ’s humanity, but it insists no less upon 
his divinity. As for Christ’s promise, one would 
have thought it was a plain enough spelling-out 
of just that doctrine of perfection by imputa- 
tion which Dr. Mohl would supplant with a 
doctrine of real perfection. 

What, then, have we left of Milton’s per- 
fectibilitarianism? This: that he believed it was 
possible for a man, with the help of God, to 
grow better—a proposition which I can re- 
member no Miltonist to have questioned. 

This is not quite so much as Dr. Mohl con- 
tended for, but it is really all that is required 
to preserve the form of her earlier argument 
that the theme of Paradise lost is “the making 
of the greater man.’’ Her two propositions 
might now be restated thus: (1) Milton was 
writing about man, and (2) Milton believed in 
the possibility of human improvement; and the 
first question to be raised remains what it 
would have been, had it been possible to leave 
her second proposition unchanged: What evi- 
dence is there that Adam and Eve experience 
improvement that makes them “greater man 
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and woman’’—that is, what evidence is there 
that Milton regarded as an Ascent what the 
Jewish-Christian tradition calls a Fall? Dr. 
Mohl, it will be remembered, offers no evidence 
—for good reason: there is none. Adam under- 
stood this matter better; he gave what hap- 
pened to him its true name: “corruption.” 

But from mee what can proceed, 
But all corrupt, both Mind and Will deprav’d 
Not to do onely, but to will.... 


This is not to say that Milton did not em- 
ploy the other Christian paradox of the For- 
tunate Fall, or that there was to be anything 
delusory about the “Paradise within thee, 
happier far’’ foretold for Adam; but this inner 
paradise was to be founded wholly in divine 
grace, not in human worth and as of right: 

Yet not of will in him, but grace in me 
Freely voutsaft. ... 


It is certainly true that Milton believed salva- 
tion to be a contingent decree not to be effected 
without the co-operation of the individual hu- 
man will, and that man is therefore the neces- 
sary agent in his own salvation. But this fact, 
immensely important as it is, ought not to be 
made to obscure Milton’s insistence that the 
prior cause of repentance and renewed obedi- 
ence is prevenient grace. Dr. Mohl, however, 
does so obscure it; she insists that “Adam and 
Eve never forfeit their freedom and hence by 
their own ‘right reason’ are able to repent and 
obey anew.”’ God, in explaining his plan for 
human redemption after Adam and Eve shall 
“enthrall themselves,”’ says: 

I will renew 
His lapsed powers, though forfeit and enthrall’d 
By sin. ... 
But we had already seen that Dr. Mohl has 
small regard for the authority of the divine 
theologian of Book III; it must now be added 
that she has as little for that of the human 
narrator: 
Thus they in lowliest plight repentant stood 
Praying, for from the Mercie-seat above 
Prevenient Grace descending had remov’d 
The stonie from thir hearts, and made new flesh 
Regenerat grow instead... . 


There is not, then, in Paradise lost anything 
corresponding to a progression of Adam and 





Eve to “greater man and woman.”’ But let us 
suppose, for a moment, that there were. Would 
it then be reasonable to see in such a progres- 
sion the theme of the poem? Would it not be a 
strange sense of proportion in the poet to with- 
hold even the announcement of his theme until 
five-sixths of the poem was over (for the earlier 
anticipations of redemption are all on the level 
of divine intention, not of human experience)? 
Would it not be even stranger that the moral 
experience which is the means by which the 
theme was to be executed should be treated al- 
together vicariously? (Although Adam and 
Eve became moral agents with the Fall, they 
do not, after the visitation of grace and within 
the confines of the poem, have any moral ex- 
perience—they only learn, from vision, lecture, 
and dream, what the role of moral choice is to 
be.) Would it not be strangest of all that the 
end to which the entire poem was to work 
should not be achieved? (Adam does not, at 
the poem’s close, possess the inner paradise— 
he is only promised that it can be his, condi- 
tionally: now that he has been made to under- 
stand the divine plan, with its consequences 
for human behavior, he has only, in the time 
to come, to add 

Deeds to thy knowledge answerable, add Faith, 
Add Vertue, Patience, Temperance, add Love, 
By name to come call’d Charitie, the soul 

Of all the rest: then wilt thou not be loath 

To leave this Paradise, but shalt possess 

A Paradise within thee, happier farr.) 


The fact is that the redemption is a real and 
immensely important factor in the scheme of 
Paradise lost; without it, the ways of God to 
man would not have been intelligible to Mil- 
ton; but it is not the theme. What has misled 
Dr. Moh! into isolating the part and treating 
it as the whole and even, as we have seen, into 
misunderstanding its nature is not far to seek. 
It is the wish, quoted above, to make apparent 
Milton’s relevance for moderns. This is a most 
laudable wish, but it is not likely to be accom- 
plished by making it seem as if Milton’s ulti- 
mate (but limited) optimism depended upon a 
notion that men could extirpate evil on earth. 
Milton’s thought will not be understood with- 
out recognition of its hard core of grim realism: 
evil was, for him, a condition of human life. 
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But there existed a supernatural power able to 
overcome the effects of evil, and it did so in 
every man who co-operated heartily with it. 

I have just said that the redemption is not 
the theme of Paradise lost. Neither is the Fall, 
taken by itself. Indeed, nothing is more dam- 
aging to Milton criticism than the widespread 
effort to accommodate the poem to a mono- 
lithic conception of theme. We borrowed that 
term from a sister-art; ought we not also to 
borrow its companion, “countertheme’”’? If the 
structure of Paradise lost could be envisaged as 
organized about a theme (the Fall, announced 
in the first three and a half lines) and its coun- 
tertheme (the redemption, announced in the 
following line and a half), the poem and its 
unity might be as intelligible to us as it makes 
the ways of Milton’s God. 

Two of the essays are devoted to the expli- 
cation of the political theory of the fifteenth- 
century satire, Mum and the Sothsegger, and of 
the Latin Epithalamium for Henry VIII and 
Anne of Cleves written by Johannes Stigel, a 
member of the Saxon embassy which negoti- 
ated the marriage. Both are very welcome 
studies, but the former is seriously marred by 
an astonishing error: “Like all medieval po- 
litical theorists, he [Mum] makes the distinc- 
tion between man-made or Positive Law and 
God-made or Natural Law. The idea of Natu- 
ral Law, sometimes also called the Jus Divi- 
num from the theologian’s point of view or the 
Ius Commune Gentium from the point of view 
of the classicist, is a matter somewhat difficult 
for modern readers to understand... .’’ This 
will not make it easier. The concept of divine 
law comprehended both that which was natural 
(universally binding, immutable, engraved on 
the heart and discernible by the reason and 
hence not requiring positive revelation, i.e., in- 
nate moral ideas) and that which was positive 
(special revelations of the divine will, including 
sometimes what was already law by nature and 
sometimes what would not otherwise be law, 
binding upon such, and for such periods, as 
suited God’s good pleasure, e.g., the prohibi- 
tion in Eden, the injunctions to the patriarchs, 
the Covenant of Israel). Man-made law, of 
course, could be only positive. Jus gentium is 
not, for the classicist, the law of nature: the 
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opening titles in both the Jnstitutes and the 
Digest of Justinian are concerned to explain 
how the institutions which would be under jus 
naturale (e.g., freedom, equality, community 
of property, peace, etc.) are replaced by the 
actual institutions of jus gentium (slavery, 
lordship, private property, war, etc.). It is 
true, however, that the universality of jus 
naturale was used to provide the rationale for 
subordinating each municipal jus civile of the 
subject territories to the jus gentium of Rome, 
and that there remained a permanent link (not 
an identification) between the two concepts. 
The remaining essays seek to identify two of 
the characters of The shepheardes calender, 
Diggon Davie as Sir Philip Sidney and Rosa- 
linde as his sister Mary; the arguments are 
plausible, if not decisive. 

ERNEST SIRLUCK 
University of Chicago 


Shakespeare’s producing hand: A study of his 
marks of expression to be found in the First 
Folio. By Ricnarp Fiatrer. New York: 
W. W. Norton Co., 1948. Pp. v+184. 


Shakespeare’s producing hand purports to 
be a study of the “marks of expression’’ which 
Shakespeare himself inserted in a number of 
the texts of the First Folio to serve as a running 
fire of stage directions to the actors for govern- 
ing their intonation, pauses, gestures, gulps of 
emotion, clapping of hands on shoulders, and 
stage business of all variety. Close examina- 
tion of Dr. Flatter’s theory of these marks dis- 
closes that they may be reduced to three ma- 
jor classifications, the first two metrical and 
the third punctuational. 

In the first division of the metrical marks 
comes the stage business which allegedly can 
be deduced from a study of part lines as mark- 
ing off asides; pauses in the dialogue illustra- 
tive of gesture, signs of emotion, and so on; 
simultaneous speech by two or more charac- 
ters; and entry on the stage in connection with 
dialogue going on at the moment. In the sec- 
ond division, irregular pentameters are ex- 
amined for their evidence of filling out metrical 
lacunae by the substitution of stage business. 
A third section is devoted to a study of the ex- 
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pressiveness with which lines should be read, 
often including a dilation of meaning, by ob- 
serving the uses of what is taken to be Shake- 
speare’s own punctuation as preserved in the 
Folio. 

It is clear that the subject is one of minute 
textual criticism concerned with giving a very 
considerable significance to the often trivial 
details of the formal presentation of the text in 
printed form, that is, to what W. W. Greg 
calls the “accidentals’’ of the text as distin- 
guished from its “substantives.”’ 

If these “accidentals” are to bear any 
weight as affecting the interpretation of the 
“substantives,” they must be established as 
deriving directly from Shakespeare, without 
appreciable alteration by scribal copyist, play- 
house editor,! or compositor(s) of the printed 
text. These factors affecting the authority will 
vary for each individual play according to the 
reconstructed history of its text, and they are, 
as yet, by no means established for a number 
of texts in the Folio. A critic who presumes to 
treat of such matters as does Dr. Flatter will 
need to be thoroughly acquainted with a con- 
siderable body of complex bibliographical and 
textual opinion if his conclusions are to have 
any valid basis.* 


: The extent, if any, to which Heming and Condell 
touched up the manuscripts which served as printer's 
copy has not been and probably never will be de- 
termined. By ‘‘playhouse editor,’’ therefore, one may 
more properly refer to the stage manager marking a 
promptbook for cuts in performance and the conse- 
quent emjambement of lines, thus resulting in possible 
differences from the lineation of the original, as in 
Macbeth. 

? Correspondingly, when he comes to the possible 
alterations in lineation, but especially in punctuation, 
introduced by the various compositors of the Folio 
(even positing a holograph Shakespearean manu- 
script behind a given play), not only would a critic 
need to have a working knowledge of bibliography to 
furnish him with general ideas about the practice of 
compositors, but he would also need to make a close 
examination of each Folio text to isolate the precise 
pages or columns set by each different workman. From 
this separation he could come to some conclusions 
(especially when comparing the treatment given by 
these same compositors to a simple reprint) about 
the freedom with which they were likely to treat a 
Manuscript and the personal characteristics they 
would impose on any text which they were setting. 
Compositor analyses of certain Folio texts with which 
I am familiar indicate very divergent systems of 
punctuation employed by the various compositors 
within any single play. 


Dr. Flatter’s preparation has not included 
any discipline in analytical bibliography or in 
textual criticism of the Elizabethan drama. It 
does not appear that he has ever studied the 
Malone Society reprints to familiarize himself 
with the characteristics of dramatic manu- 
scripts in this period, nor has he occupied hin- 
self, for any Shakespearean play that he treats, 
with what modern bibliographical and textual 
criticism has disclosed concerning its text. For 
all of him, Pollard and McKerrow might never 
have lived. Greg’s Editorial problem receives a 
passing mention, but its summaries of scholar- 
arship are completely ignored. The results of 
Dr. Flatter’s unprofessional ignorance of 
textual scholarship are disastrous, and, as a 
consequence, his whole study is vitiated by 
two major errors. First, he does not consider 
the general authority possessed by any text 
when estimating the authority of its most mi- 
nute details. He is thus led to base various !ar- 
reaching conclusions on Macbeth, since, sur- 
prisingly, this is for him that one of all Shake- 
speare’s plays in the Folio which is the most 
free from ‘editorial’ intervention.’ Corre- 
spondingly, since he prefers the sophisticated 
Folio text of Othello to that of Q1, he invents 
from his own imagination as editor for Q1 “a 
prosodically-minded man, brought up in the 
school of which Ben Jonson was the head.” 
This editor, he states positively, was no actor, 
and he had an enthusiasm for regularizing 
faulty lines. Since the general cast of this de- 
scription is more usually applied to the Folio 
manuscript copyist than to that of Q1,4 one 
rather wishes that Dr. Flatter had advanced 
some concrete evidence for his impressionistic 
reconstruction other than the convenient fact 
that the Folio characteristics suit his private 
theories better than Q1.5 

2 Cf. Greg, The editorial problem in Shakespeare, 
p. viii: ‘‘Macbeth has pretty certainly not survived 
in its original shape, but in what seems to be a rather 
mutilated stage adaptation’’; and p. 147: “‘. . . there 


is clear evidence of cutting at some points in short 
abrupt lines accompanied by textual obscurities."’ 

4 Ibid., pp. 108-11. 

5 Dr. Flatter makes quite a pother about the purity 
of texts with which he is dealing, but this concern is 
not directed at the degree of textual corruption in 
them but instead at the fact that he has chosen only 
plays in which no other author could, he feels, possibly 
have had a hand. It is true that in his section on the 
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The second error is his implied belief that 
the Folio texts which he selects were all set 
from Shakespeare’s holograph manuscripts 
and that these manuscripts were exactly repro- 
duced by the compositor, in facsimile fashion, 
down to the last exact punctuation mark. This 
naive attitude cuts across considerably better- 
informed opinion that many of the Folio texts 
were derived from a scribal copy of some sort, 
whether the promptbook itself, a copy of the 
book, or a transcript of foul papers, and, more- 
over, that various of these copies were in them- 
selves made from similar transcripts and not 
from holograph. In addition, bibliographers 
are accustomed to take the punctuation sys- 
tem of a printed text as largely that of the 
compositor. For these reasons, it is possible to 
be more than skeptical of the subtle stage- 
craft which Dr. Flatter evokes from the ap- 
pearance of a colon in the Folio instead of a 
semicolon, and so on.® 

Since this book has no scholarly, which in 
this case is to say bibliographical, basis, its 
conclusions are automatically suspect and can 
usually be demonstrated to be faulty. But 
there are further reasons why the book is 
worthless.’ Its primary assumption is false, in 
that Dr. Flatter conceives of the normal 
Shakespearean line as invariably a full and 
regular pentameter. Having begun with this 
Teutonic method of establishing out of thin 
punctuation he has a general tendency to select plays 
which were printed in the Folio from manuscript; but 
he is not sufficiently careful in this respect, and hence 
we are asked to consider the ‘“Shakespearean”’ 
Folio punctuation of 1 Henry IV (F from Q4 of 1613), 
Love's labours lost (F from Q2(?] of 1598), Much ado 
(F from Q1 of 1600), as well as the possibly inter- 
mediate cases of King Lear and Troilus and Cressida, 


in which F is derived from Q1 but with scribal revi- 
sions by comparison with the playhouse manuscript. 

‘It is worth calling attention to the sophistry of 
pp. 136-37, the introduction to the section on punctu- 
ation. We learn that the examples which he chooses 
are drawn from plays (like Macbeth) which have not 
been tidied up by theatrical scriveners or printing- 
house correctors, or even by the compositors themselves. 

7 There is some necessity to insist on this fact in 
view of the best-seller promotion which has been 
given it by a puffing foreword from Nevill Coghill, 
of Exeter College, Oxford, and the dust-jacket blurb 
from Donald Stauffer, of Princeton, linking Dr. 


Flatter with such figures as Caroline Spurgeon and 
Granville Barker as a pioneer in new methods of 
Shakespeare studies. 
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air a hypothetical typus and then surveying 
the differences between this thing which is not 
and the actual facts, Dr. Flatter is led to find 
significance in any departure from the regu- 
larity of the pentameter. If the method of ex- 
amination were scholarly, we should expect a 
dispassionate presentation of the total evi- 
dence, its correlation, and the evolution of 
some tentative working conclusions from what 
appeared to be the general trend of the evi- 
dence. On the contrary, Dr. Flatter’s method 
is not only unscholarly but even—and it must 
be said plainly—dishonest in its suppression of 
all evidence which would serve to cast the 
slightest doubt on his theories. Swayed by his 
passion for finding “rules,’”’ Dr. Flatter either 
by implication deliberately leads an innocent 
reader to the belief that his examples are the 
invariable rule or else makes positive state- 
ments to that effect which are false in the ex- 
treme. 

Various examples may be cited of his lack of 
scruple in the presentation of evidence, and in 
the process these may be simultaneously ex- 
amined for the validity of the “rules’’ which he 
discusses. One of the very foundations on 
which Dr. Flatter’s system of “implied stage- 
directions” is based is the “rule” that “con- 
tinued verse signifies continued dialogue’’ (p. 
12). On the basis of this rigid and highly dubi- 
ous premise, he then inquires whether, by the 
logic of conversation, we are not justified in 
expecting that a speaker who does not an- 
swer, or in any other way fails to continue the 
dialogue, will not also break the pentameter 
regularity. As the opening wedge in his demon- 
stration he offers the convention of the aside, 
and on the case that he builds here he rests the 
remainder of the hypothesis elaborated in the 
book (p. 17). Five examples of asides are pro- 
vided, intended to show that, whereas the 
speaker of an aside may complete the terminal 
part line of the preceding speaker (since this 
has been heard by the speaker of the aside), 
the speaker of the lines which follow the aside 
will not have heard this aside and hence will 
never complete its terminal part line but will, 
instead, invariably begin with a full pentame- 
ter. This pattern, therefore, may be used to 
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identify not only formal asides not marked in 
the Folio with stage directions but also nu- 
merous informal kinds, of importance for the 
staging. Moreover, this pattern was deliber- 
ately evolved by Shakespeare to indicate to 
the actors what speeches were asides, or pri- 
vate talk, and what were not. 

Even the most casual examination of Shake- 
speare disposes of this key “‘rule”’ as nonsense. 
Selecting Act I, scene 1, of King Lear at ran- 
dom, we may test the validity of Dr. Flatter’s 
“ryle’’ that part lines are necessarily completed 
by the person to whom they are addressed and 
that a significance will be found in any part 
line isolated in a pentameter context. We may 
then proceed to the specific question of the 
aside. In King Lear, I, 1, we find that uncom- 
pleted part lines are relatively common be- 
tween characters directly addressing one an- 
other, although Dr. Flatter has denied this 
possibility. For example, a part line ends 
Lear’s speech to Goneril and her reply begins 
a pentameter in I, 1, 55; in I, 1, 182, when 
Lear banishes Kent and he replies; in I, 1, 247, 
when Burgundy requests a dowry and Lear re- 
fuses; and in I, 1, 278, when Cordelia bids fare- 
well to her sisters and Goneril responds.* A 
full pentameter line closing a speech is an- 
swered by a speech beginning with a part line 
in I, 1, 70. With the best will in the world, it is 
impossible to find in any of these examples a 
significance that could imply directions to 
actor or audience.® 

These citations are intended to show the 
kind of nullifying evidence which Dr. Flatter 
conceals. But when we strike at the very heart 
of the matter, we find it is supposed to be a 
“rule’’ that no character in Shakespeare fills 


8 This last is interesting because Goneril’s words 
comprise a part line which Regan completes at the 
start of her own answer. This direct address is in the 
Same pattern adduced by Dr. Flatter as signifying 
“private talk’’ in Hamlet, V, 2, 267 ff., which, if 
applied here, would exclude Cordelia from the con- 
versation. In citing passages, I use Kittredge’s text, 
checked against the Folio for lineation. Reference to 
Dr. Flatter’s examples is made difficult by the fact that 
his line numbering does not correspond to that in 
Standard editions and has not been identified. 


* A silent corollary of Dr. Flatter’'s theories is that 
a reciting actor preserves the lineation of verse in 
his mind—something which I consider to be a dubious 
proposition. 





out to pentameter length a part line ending an- 
other character’s aside, or a speech across the 
length of the stage, which he was not intended 
to hear. If this rule fails, then no other part of 
the lineation argument will hold up, for this 
rule is the most specialized and plausible case 
which Dr. Flatter treats. Yet Troilus and Cres- 
sida, V, 2, 1 ff., quite cuts the ground from 
under him. Here we have Diomed making love 
to Cressid while, unperceived, Troilus and 
Ulysses overhear and comment on their words. 
According to Dr. Flatter’s “rule,’’ neither 
Diomed nor Cressid can complete any part 
line by Troilus, since they are unaware of his 
existence. However, Shakespeare seems to 
have been writing to please himself, for we 
find in this one scene at least two examples of 
what Dr. Flatter asserts is impossible.!° 


Tro.: Cressid comes forth to him. 
Dio.: How now, my charge? 
Cres.: Now, my sweet guardian! Hark, a 
word with you 
[V, 2, 6-7]. 
Tro.: I pray you stay. By hell and all hell’s 
torments, 
I will not speak a word! 
Dio.: And so good night 
[V, 2, 48-44]. 


The compicte untrustworthiness of Dr. 
Flatter’s statements is nowhere better illus- 
trated than in the chapter on “Entries,’’ which 
begins with the question, ‘‘Does it ever happen 
that on entering the stage a person begins his 
speech in the middle of a line?”’ (i.e., when he 
is not responding to a part line addressed to 
him). This is answered by the flat assertion, 
‘“‘Not in Shakespeare, one would say.’’ Yet we 
find without difficulty various clear examples 
of what he denies even in the two plays, Othello 
and King Lear, which are most fully treated 
throughout the book. 

Cor.: ee ae ee 
Lest his ungovern’d rage dissolve the life 
That wants the means to lead it! 

Enter Messenger 

MEss.: News, Madam. 

The British pow’rs are marching hitherward 
[Lear, IV, 4, 19-21]. 
10 According to modern lining, a third example 


would be found in V, 2, 47; but, since the Folio divides 
differently, I do not insist on it. 
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GLov.: Hearty thanks. 
The bounty and the benison of heaven 
To boot, to boot! 
Enter [Oswald the| Steward 
A proclaim’d prize! Most happy! 
[Lear, 1V, 6, 228-30.] 


Osw.: 


Enter Desdemona and Emilia 
If she be false, O, then heaven mocks itself! 
I'll not believe’t. 
DEs.: How now, my dear Othello? 
[Othello, III, 3, 278-79.] 


From a number of similar occurrences one may 
also cite Coriolanus, I, 9, 10-12, and IV, 6, 36- 
38, or A winter’s tale, I, 2, 363-65. 

Since these major and highly specialized 
cases of “rules” will not stand up under the 
flood of contrary examples, there is little need 
to survey in detail the numerous astonishing 
refinements which Dr. Flatter draws from part 
lines for such matters as pauses and stage busi- 
ness, most of which smell very much of the 
lamp. Furthermore, to consider Dr. Flatter’s 
ignorance of English metrics in his discovery 
of hidden stage business implied by ir- 
regular pentameter lines of various sorts 
would be as fruitless as to point out his lack 
of judgment in treating the significance of 
Folio punctuation as if it had been typeset by 
Shakespeare himself. There is no single ac- 
curate new idea in this “revolutionary” book 
which will cause Dr. Flatter to be considered 
seriously among scholars as making any con- 
tribution toward an understanding of Shake- 
speare." The unfortunate part is that the book 
will undoubtedly have a serious effect upon the 
untrained ordinary reader who will be unable 
to penetrate the extremely plausible argument 
which secures its effect by the deliberate sup- 
pression of all the evidence that would destroy 
it if brought forward. 

FREDSON BOWERS 
University of Virginia 


1 This is not to say that a proper study, especially 
of Shakespeare's lining—once this had been de- 
termined by bibliographically sound edited texts— 
might not yield some more particular ideas about 
versification in relation to the speed and emotion of the 
dialogue than we now possess. But Dr. Flatter’s 
obsession with bringing Salzburg to the Globe has 
only obscured, not clarified, the issue. 
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John Milton, Englishman. By James Hotty 
Hanrorp. New York: Crown Publishers, 
1949. Pp. xi+272. 

With the gap between amateur and profes- 
sional interest in the arts becoming larger 
every year, it is especially important that 
“‘popular”’ books on the arts be written by men 
who are competent enough to satisfy the schol- 
ar and lively enough to interest the general 
reader. Too frequently, the “popular’’ lives of 
our major authors are written by uninformed 
and/or sensational authors to produce works 
that irritate the scholar and mislead the public. 
It is, therefore, heartening to see such a dis- 
tinguished scholar as Professor Hanford under- 
take a new life of Milton which omits the 
scholarly apparatus that seems to deter public 
interest and which serves to remind more spe- 
cialized critics of the importance of the per- 
sonality of the artist in the production of the 
art object. 

In John Milton, Englishman, Professor 
Hanford “‘is less interested in evaluating Mil- 
ton as an artist, a thinker, or a man than he is 
in explaining the processes of a creative per- 
sonality ...’’ (p. ix). One only wishes that the 
argument had been constructed with more 
care. Hanford interprets Milton’s personality 
as one centering on “a life-long process of re- 
sistance and retreat’’ (p. 27). The interpreta- 
tion is based on the familiar details of Milton’s 
quarrel with his tutor at Cambridge, his rusti- 
cation, his expression of contempt for aca- 
demic ways, and his final return to the uni- 
versity. These are the only data for such an 
interpretation of Milton’s personality, but 
they are combined with Hanford’s confessed 
belief that art, religion, and philosophy are 
symbolic worlds which offer refuge to sensitive, 
intelligent men whom the world will not follow, 
to produce some of his more forced readings 
and illogical deductions. Milton’s ‘“How soon 
hath time’’ is called the “‘sublimation’’ of the 
thoughts expressed in the ‘Letter to a friend.” 
Forcing his thesis makes Hanford ignore chro- 
nology to say that, though “L’ Allegro” and “Il 
Penseroso”’ might have been written before 
Milton’s retirement to Horton, they are never- 
theless expressive of the mood which the “‘kind 
of escape”’ to his father’s house gave him. That 
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a change in Milton’s psyche occurred about 
1652 is deduced from his nonattendance at the 
council meetings and from his writing the son- 
nets to Cromwell and Vane—his “resort” to 
poetry. Milton’s representation of Satan’s 
courage in a hopeless cause “‘seems like a dram- 
atizing of the poet’s own emotion as he battled, 
at first with others, then alone, in the interest 
of the already lost Republic” (p. 165). Satan 
and Christ are the two sides of Milton’s “frus- 
trated personality.’’ Satan represents the actor 
in public events that Milton would like to be, 
but “unlike Milton, he seeks no refuge from de- 
feat.”” When Samson asserts that Jehovah will 
win over Dagon, he is “doing what Milton 
never did but what it was in his heart to do.” 
That there is slight evidence for such an inter- 
pretation of Milton’s major works is 20t so im- 
portant as the existence of evidence for the op- 
posite conclusion. One has only to recall Mil- 
ton’s repeated, explicit statements of his aims 
in the writing of poetry to find it difficult to 
conceive of him “resorting’’ to poetry when he 
was defeated in the world of action. From the 
accounts of the early biographers and from 
Milton’s autobiographic interpolations in his 
own works, it seems much more likely that 
Milton’s pride never recognized any actual de- 
feat and, more important, that he thought of 
writing itself as action—action, indeed, of the 
noblest sort. Psychologists have argued that 
the writing of poetry is not a normal exercise of 
mankind but an activity in which disappointed 
men compensate for external failure; however, 
until such time as they are more convincing in 
their thesis, Hanford’s interpretation of Mil- 
ton’s “resistance and retreat’’ is built on slight 
evidence and is inherently unconvincing. One 
is constantly annoyed by the tendency of such 
an interpretation to deny the activity of a 
poet’s imagination. 

Professor Hanford’s tracing of the evolution 
of Milton’s creative personality in more gen- 
eral terms proceeds from the reasonable as- 
sumption that a poet’s writing is in some fash- 
ion related to that poet’s experience. One of 
the most interesting of Hanford’s chapters is 
his discussion of Milton’s Italian journey. 
Here he describes lucidly the course of Milton’s 
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he visited. When, however, Hanford tries to 
show the connection between the journey and 
the poems, it seems that he equates “experi- 
ence”’ with “‘events.’’ The result is a thin argu- 
ment. He assumes that Milton, when in Flor- 
ence, saw the sights of the city, that he also 
made expeditions to the surrounding country- 
side, and, finally, that he made the rural visit, 
common at the time, to Vallombrosa. Hence, 
Hanford finds, Milton wrote: “Thick as au- 
tumnal leaves that strew the brooks / In Val- 
lombrosa.’’ In Rome, Milton probably saw St. 
Peter’s; this becomes the description of Pan- 
demonium. Milton’s reference to the “Tuscan 
artist’’ is, of course, occasioned by his visit to 
Galileo. Since, as Hanford himself says, the 
arguments at the beginning of Book VI of 
Paradise lost probably came [from Milton’s 
reading of Galileo’s Dialogue and since Milton 
was undeniably a bookish man, one is in- 
clined to doubt that his visit was the only 
or even the prime occasion of reference to 
Galileo in Paradise lost—just as one is inclined 
to doubt that the description of Pandemonium 
would not have been much like the one we 
know had Milton never been to Rome. 

The most startling of Professor Hanford’s 
inferences comes in his discussion of Paradise 
lost. Everybody knows that Milton’s first mar- 
riage was unhappy and that Milton was not a 
feminist, but what is one to do with Hanford’s 
assertion that the true theme of Paradise lost 
is ‘‘the downfall of the well-ordered home’”’ (p. 
188)? Paradise lost, the poem that tells of the 
first disobedience that brought death into the 
world, becomes watered down to a domestic 
tragedy—all because Milton was seeking ref- 
uge in art from his mistake in choosing a mate. 
One suspects that Professor Hanford just can- 
not believe that anyone as intelligent and 
learned as Milton could accept the biblical ac- 
count of the origin of sin. Similarly, the analy- 
sis of temptation in Paradise regained is con- 
sidered a “record of Milton’s own conflicts.”’ 
One can only add that the Bible also mentions 
temptation. When Hanford argues that the 
case for the autobiographic interpretation of 
Samson agonistes is strengthened by the ab- 
sence of messianic conviction from the story 
told in Judges, one wishes that he had read 
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Professor Krouse’s study of the Samson tradi- 
tion, just as, early in the book, one wished 
that he had paid more attention to Professor 
Woodhouse’s analysis of the meaning of 
Comus. 

A book constructed, as this one is, out of 
conjecture can frequently be suggestive even 
when it is not convincing: its value depends on 
the credibility of the conjectures involved. 
Professor Hanford is, however, too easily 
blinded to the possibility of contrary conclu- 
sions that can obviously be drawn from the 
evidence cited. Because Milton, in the Com- 
monplace Book, quoted Sulpicius Severus to 
the effect that “free peoples have ever loathed 
the name of king,’’ Hanford concludes that 
Milton himself was of republican conviction 
before the outbreak of the Civil War. In the 
first place, it is misleading to say that Milton 
was ever a republican, at least in our modern 
sense of the word. Even in The tenure of kings 
and magistrates (1649) Milton is not arguing 
against the institution of monarchy. In the sec- 
ond place, the evidence that Hanford finds for 
this judgment could have been put into the 
Commonplace Book as an opinion that Milton 
thought he would some day refute. Milton 
might have considered the idea merely as an 
interesting, if unfounded, notion which he 
wanted to remember. When one keeps a com- 
monplace book, one does not necessarily re- 
cord only those opinions with which one agrees. 
As a speculative study, Hanford’s book is 
marred by the fact that too much of the infer- 
ence is of the quality of this hasty, unimagina- 
tive remark on Milton’s entry. 

Professor Hanford’s argument might have 
been more convincing had he paid more atten- 
tion to his own hesitant reservations about 
“the impossibility of consistent autobiographi- 
cal interpretation” (pp. 183-84, 211) or had he 
extended more generally his comment on the 
expression of pity for Satan in Paradise re- 
gained—an expression which showed “a genu- 
ine insight on Milton’s part into sufferings not 
his own’’ (p. 205). One also wishes that Han- 
ford had realized the implication of arbitrary 
selectivity when he rejects the first tempta- 
tion in Paradise regained “as without signifi- 
cance for Milton personally”’ (p. 202), or when 
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he doubts that Milton ever spoke as harshly 
to Mary Powell as Adam does to Eve in Book 
X of Paradise lost. Nowhere does Professor 
Hanford set up or argue the criteria according 
to which he includes or excludes evidence, 
Moreover, on the basis of his assumption that 
the work of art is the product of the creative 
personality, must one not conclude that all of a 
poet’s work is of biographical significance? 

Though John Milton, Englishman, is a gen- 
erally disappointing book, it does give a good 
summary of the main events of Milton’s life. 
Its handling of Milton’s friendship with Dio- 
dati, of the Commonplace Book, of the Italian 
journey, and of Milton’s activity in the Con- 
monwealth is lucid and concise. But even here 
Professor Hanford is not completely satisfac- 
tory: he seems never to have defined the audi- 
ence for which he was writing. The beginning 
student of Milton will still find Hanford’s 
Handbook more useful than this later work, 
which includes much minute detail on such 
matters as Milton’s blindness. The general 
reader will still find Tillyard’s Milton both 
more critically rewarding and much more in- 
terestingly written: it takes more than the 
omission of footnotes to write a popular work. 
The scholar will be annoyed by the absence of 
documentation, the inadequate index, and the 
inclusion of such elementary matters as a sum- 
mary of the argument of Areopagitica; he will 
still go to Masson for a complete life of Milton. 
Because Masson is both unwieldy and out- 
dated, the scholar may even want to write the 
life of Milton that he needs. 


Ernest 8S. Goun 
University of Chicago 


Milton’s Samson and the Christian tradition. 
By F. Micwakt Krovsz. Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press for the University of 
Cincinnati, 1949. Pp. viii+159. 

During the last twenty years some half- 
dozen Milton scholars have studied certain 
aspects of Paradise lost by comparing them 
with the great tradition of biblical commentary 
available to, and generally known by, Milton’s 
educated contemporaries; quite recently, Miss 
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E. M. Pope used this method to examine a 
whole poem (Paradise regained) ; and now Mr. 
Krouse (who acknowledges a special indebted- 
ness to Miss Pope) applies it to the study of 
Samson agonistes. He begins by explaining that 
to “read this poem from the point of view of 
our own day’”’ is to read it badly, because 
“Samson Agonistes, like every other poem from 
a past age, contains, and is built upon, the 
thinking of a day that is gone.”’ His purpose, 
therefore, is ‘‘to provide the twentieth-century 
reader with a knowledge of that part of the 
Christian tradition which has been ignored 
hitherto by critics of Samson Agonistes but 
which is indispensable to a true reading of that 
tragedy.” 

Mr. Krouse discerns four phases in the de- 
velopment of the Samson tradition: (1) the 
biblical, which extends from the predocumen- 
tary period, through the Deuteronomic redac- 
tion found in the present chapters of the Book 
of Judges, to the influential inclusion of Sam- 
son in the partial catalogue of the elect con- 
tained in the Epistle to the Hebrews (this is 
the period in which the story is formulated) ; 
(2) the patristic, which develops two main in- 
terpretations of the story, the literal and the 
allegorical, and a minor one, the equation of 
Samson with Hercules; (3) the medieval, which 
continues the patristic interpretations (al- 
though with a weakening of the literal), but 
which shifts the emphasis from the exploits of 
Samson’s youth to the tragic aspects of the end 
of his career; and (4) the renascence, which 
adds a rationalistic interpretation growing out 
of the literal, and tropological and anagogical 
interpretations growing out of the ailegorical 
(these last two are discoverable, but not promi- 
nent, in the medieval phase). 

The first thing that emerges from this study 
is the fact (it is a valuable fact, and not at all 
embarrassing, now that Milton scholarship has 
learnt to base its admiration for its subject on 
much firmer ground than the fancied original- 
ity of his matter) that the transformation of 
Samson from the rather unlovely and not 
wholly edifying adventurer of Judges into the 
tragic hero of Milton’s conception is not entire- 
ly the work of Milton’s invention. By Milton’s 
time Samson was known 
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as a tragic lover; as a man of prodigious 
strength; as the ruler and liberator of Israel; as a 
great historical personage whose downfall was 
caused by the treachery of a woman, and there- 
fore as an example of the perils of passion; as a 
sinner who repented and was restored to grace; as 
the original of Hercules; as a consecrated Nazarite; 
as a saint resplendent in unfailing faith; as an 
agent of God sustained by the Holy Spirit; and 
as a figure of Christ. 


All that remained for Milton to do in creating 
his protagonist was to select the relevant and 
coherent aspects of the traditional Samson, 
and then to make this figure come alive. 

Mr. Krouse’s next finding is much more un- 
expected: it is that the poem is really an alle- 
gory of Christ’s victory over Satan in the wil- 
derness. He admits that there is virtually no 
tangible evidence for this in the poem, but he 
argues that the title, properly understood, is 
“a wide gate opening upon .. . [this] meaning.” 
The word agon had, after the sixth century 
B.c., steadily acquired the connotations of 
spiritual conflict, and agonistes became an epi- 
thet for those who fought for truth and virtue. 
But, according to Gustaf Aulén, “the classical 
idea of the Atonement”’ is that “Christ propi- 
tiated God and redeemed Man by struggling 
against evil, by waging war against the pow- 
ers of darkness to which Man had been en- 
slaved ever since the Fall.” It is this idea which 
accounts for the frequent use of the epithet 
athleta for Christ (it is, Mr. Krouse contends, 
the equivalent of agonistes). Aware of this, and 
aware, too, of the exegetical tradition which 
interpreted Samson as a figure of Christ, Mil- 
ton, in choosing the word for his title, must 
have intended his readers to understand the 
poem as being in some way an allegory of 
Christ. Precisely what was being allegorized 
becomes clear with the help of Miss Pope’s ex- 
position of the nature of the temptation in 
Paradise regained. The temptations both of 
Adam in Paradise and of Christ in the wilder- 
ness were three in number: (1) concupiscentia 
carnis, the temptation of ‘the flesh,” often 
thought of as temptation by necessity; (2) con- 
cupiscentia oculorum, the temptation of “the 
world,” or temptation by fraud and persua- 
sion; and (3) superbia vitae, the temptation of 
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“the devil,” or temptation by violence. But 
these, Mr. Krouse believes, are just the temp- 
tations undergone by Samson. Manoa, uncon- 
sciously a deceiver, tempts him with the argu- 
ment of necessity, Dalila by fraud, and Hara- 
pha by violence. (Indeed, the reason Milton in- 
vented Harapha was to supply the category of 
temptation missing from the Samson tradi- 
tion.) Samson’s victory over these successive 
temptations is therefore an allegory of Christ’s 
victory over Satan in the wilderness. It is, too, 
that “middle” of the plot which Dr. Johnson 
missed in the drama (Samson’s spiritual con- 
dition at the beginning of the play is not such 
as to support the action he takes at the end; 
the change is brought about dramatically by 
means of the encounters with Dalila and 
Harapha). Finally, it is the completion of the 
cycle begun with Adam’s defeat in Paradise 
lost (the temptations to which Adam suc- 
cumbed were also, it will be remembered, those 
of the flesh, the world, and the devil): Christ’s 
victory in Paradise regained is, after all, a 
divine victory; it is not less real or effective for 
being vicarious, but it is less immediate. Sam- 
son’s victory, on the other hand, is human. 
This is a most ingenious theory, and in some 
respects a very tempting one (for of course one 
supposes, in the absence of any discussion of 
the matter, that Mr. Krouse is free from any 
notion that Milton’s Samson is like his Christ). 
But it is at its base—the contention that the 
poem was meant to be in some way an allegory 
of Christ—that the theory suffers most for 


want of supporting evidence. It is surely goo 
doctrine to insist that if a poem makes exegk 
lent literal sense—lacks nothing of unity 
completeness—only a clear indication by 
poet of an allegorical purpose can entitle us 
invest it with an allegorical meaning; others 
wise, what defense have we (and, more urgent 
ly, what defense have the poets) against s 
gorical interpretation of any and all poem 
Mr. Krouse admits that there is no such indi 
cation in the case of Samson agonistes. Ong 
wishes, therefore, that he had distinguish 
between an intention to allegorize, in the trags 
edy of Samson, an incident in the life of C 
and an intention to illuminate, enrich, and 
versalize the tragedy of Samson by reveali 
in it a significant analogy with an incident 
the life of Christ; the evidence he presentg 
would have met the requirements of this segs 
ond, more limited, alternative. 
With such qualification of his conclusion 
then, it should be made clear that Mr. Krouse 
findings are a great gain to us. They give 
further, and important, evidence of the inte 
gration of the three major poems. Even mo 
they provide us with the most cogent demon 
stration we possess—other than the aestheti¢ 
experience of a sympathetic reading—of th 
dramatic unity and completeness which is de 
nied to Samson agonistes by Dr. Johnson 
the not inconsiderable number who hav 
echoed his charge. 
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